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TN MANY -respects the game pre- 
i serve and its appurtenances that 

H. B. Duryea has created in South- 
western Tennessee is the greatest in 
America, and, for that matter, it may 
well be regarded as one of the great- 
est private preserves in the world. If 
the variety of sport this preserve af- 
fords and the length of the season it 
may be hunted over are taken into ac- 
count, it is doubtful if it has an equal 
anywhere in the world. In different 
parts of Europe there are shootings 
that furnish an enormous number of 
birds each season, and there are es- 
tates where deer are found in abund- 
ance. In other localities foxes are 
humerous and the country is well 
suited to a good run after the hounds. 
But in none of these places is there a 
single preserve that will afford such 
excellent sport with dog and gun and 
horses and hounds as may be had on 
the Hickory Valley game preserve. 

The season opens as soon as the 
frosts of late October or early Novem- 
ber have touched the vegetation, and 
it lasts until the peach trees put forth 
their blossoms in March. During this 


period of about five months there are 
but few days when good sport may 
not be had shooting quail over setters, 
riding to the hounds after foxes or 
wolves, or following the merry little 
beagles after rabbits. On some parts 
of the preserve there are deer in fair 
numbers and wild turkeys in good 
quantities. It is this great variety of 
good sport that may be had for so 
long a period, in a delightful climate, 
that makes this preserve of such great 
practical value. 

Altogether there are about forty 
thousand acres in the Hickory Valley 
game preserve. It runs north from the 
town of Hickory Valley several miles 
and about 10 miles south toward the 
Mississippi line. To the eastward the 
preserve extends about 6 miles from 
Hickory Valley, while on the west it 
runs several miles to the preserve of 
Hobart Ames, whose tract comprises 
about 10,000 acres. While all of this 
land is not in a regular compact body, 
it is, generally speaking, well together, 
with but little land within its bound- 
aries not under preservation. 

The nature of the country and the 
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character of the soil, together with 
the moderate winter climate, make 
this locality peculiarly suited to the 
purpose of a game preserve. Gen- 
erally the land is poor—the old fields 
having become run down through 
many years of cultivation. Long be- 
fore the Civil War this particular lo- 
cality was under a high state of culti- 
vation. The planter of those days was 
ambitious to raise more cotton, in 
order that he might buy more negroes 
to raise still more cotton. He be- 
longed to an aristocracy that is of the 
past. His status was fixed by the num- 
ber of bales of cotton he raised and 
the number of negroes he owned. His 
land was kind and responded bounti- 
fully to the touch of the plough and 
the black man’s hoe. The land was 
over-worked, and, as the years went 
by, it needed more and more rest from 
cropping, until, at this time, it is not 
profitable to till more than one-third 
of the arable land on a_ plantation. 
This condition makes the locality de- 
sirable for the purpose of a game pre- 
serve for two good reasons: The 
value of the land has greatly depre- 
ciated, and only a small portion is 
under cultivation. The fallow land— 
the old fields that are turned out to 
rest—makes a most desirable home for 
quail. Where more than half of the 
open land is thus lying fallow, the 
fields grow up to sedge-grass and 
light weeds, which furnish splendid 
cover for the birds as well as an abund- 
ance of food. Where these old fields 


are untilled for several vears, little 
thickets grow up. A gum thicket 


grows up in one part of the field, a 
plum thicket in another, and here and 
there small patches of brush and 
briars, all of which afford shelter for 
the birds. When the weather is op- 
pressively warm, they find the shade 
in the thickets inviting; when it is 
cold, they huddle up in some sheltered 
nook in one of these thickets. In rain 
storms or snow storms these little is- 
lands of close bushes make a comfort- 
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able home for the birds. 
like to be near these places at all 
times, so they may dart into their 
shelter when their enemy, the hawk, 
comes dangerously near. ‘These little 
thickets are nice places in which the 
young brood may be brought up, and 
arly in the season the old birds keep 
the young bevy in or near the thickets 
a greater part of the time. About the 
edges of these thickets weeds of vari- 
ous kinds grow in abundance, and 
early in the season, furnish the young 
birds sufficient food, so that it is not 
necessary for them to wander far from 
cover. - 

Out in the open sedge fields there 
are a number of weeds and_ small 
plants that furnish food for the birds 
during the greater part of the season. 
The plant that is most relied on for 
food is Japanese clover. This grows 
everywhere in the sedge fields, and the 
seeds are a favorite food and a part 
of the regular daily diet during the 
winter months. Besides the food 
which is to be had in the old fields, 
there is much to be found on the cul- 
tivated land—the cotton fields and 
the land ploughed for another year’s 


Then, they 


crop being the only exceptions. The 
wheat and oat stubbles are rich in 


food, and the bevy usually finds all 
that it needs without going far into 
the fields away from cover. The sor- 
ghum and pea patches are favorite 
haunts for the birds and furnish a 
great quantity of desirable food dur- 
ing the winter. Broom corn is a fav- 
orite crop in this section, and where 
this is raised the ground is sure to 
be well sprinkled with seed that the 
quail love to feed on. In fact, there 
is no lack of food and good cover at 
any season of the year on the planta- 
tions that go to make up this vast 
game preserve. 

It seldom happens that there is an 
unfavorable season for birds in this 
particular locality. During severe 


droughts the birds sometimes wander 
away to 


the 


bottomlands and make 
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their home in the woods, but they re- 
turn to the old fields after the dry 
spell has been broken. Dry seasons 
are not unusual in this section during 
the late summer months, but the re- 
sult is not serious, as the brood is well 
grown by that time, and the birds are 
absent from their regular haunts but a 
short time. The most severe weather 
in winter does little damage to the 
birds, as there is never much of a fall 
of snow and the cold snaps are of 
short duration. Sometimes there are 
a few weeks of cold, disagreeable 
weather in January and February, but 
this is never severe enough to ma- 
terially affect the bird supply. They 
can always find a warm nook in the 
woods or thickets, and, while they may 
not be able to run about and feed as 
much as they do under normal condi- 
tions, they can, nevertheless, * find 
enough food to tide them over until 
the weather moderates. During these 
most severe spells, the birds are fed, 
or food is put out where they can get 
it. A man rides over the preserve at 
such times and scatters a little wheat 
in the places the birds are most likely 
to frequent. 

Although the preserve will furnish 
a great amount of shooting to a large 
number of guns without any special 
effort to care for the birds, the natural 
conditions are not solely depended 
upon. The place is re-stocked each 
year with birds from other localities; 
so that, no matter how closely it may 
be shot out one season, an abundance 
of birds will be found the next vear. 
In fact, there are more birds bred on 
the preserve each year than are killed. 
The surplus drifts about and re-stocks 
adjoining lands. 

Besides furnishing an abundance of 
game, the land is of such a character 
that it is easy to shoot over. There 
are no high hills or soft lowlands, and, 
aside from an occasional gully, there 
is little to prevent riding over the pre- 
serve in a straight line. There is 
scarcely an acre on which one cannot 


ride a horse. On practically all of the 
preserve quail may be hunted from 
horseback. The large, open fields per- 
mit the use of fast, wide ranging dogs 
that are seldom out of sight except 
when they may be on game in some 
small thicket or in the edge of the 
woodland. It should be said that most 
of the fields are large, and little dif- 
ficulty is experienced in crossing them 
in any direction on horseback. The 
fences are low and easy to cross, ex- 
cept on some of the plantations where 
there are a few wire fences. These, 
however, give the riders little trouble, 
as bar-ways are made, which may be 
easily let down or jumped by a good 
horse. 

It is not possible to state with any 
degree of accuracy how many birds 
there are at any particular time in any 
given section of the preserve. An ac- 
curate account of the birds killed dur- 
ing the season and the number of guns 
that have been afield, is kept; but this 
does not give a good idea of the birds 
on the preserve, for there is always 
some portion of the preserve that is 
not shot over during the season. Then, 
there are seasons when certain sec- 
tions are more or less productive of 
game. But an approximate idea of the 
number of birds on the preserve may 
be had from the fact that an average 
of from 15 to 20 bevies may be found 
by one brace of dogs in a day’s shoot- 
ing. As the shooting day is less than 
8 hours long, it may be seen that from 
2 to 3 bevies an hour are found. As 
the bevies are usually followed to 
cover and the dogs worked on the 
single birds, there is really but little 
time during the day when the dogs 
are not on game. In certain sections 
where birds are unusually plentiful, 25 
bevies a day are often found. At no 
time, however, is there anything ap- 
proaching a scarcity of birds on this 
preserve. 

In the matter of game preserves, 
America is still voung; but a develop- 
ment is going on steadily. We are fol- 
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Jowing closely in the footsteps of 
European nations in this respect, and, 
since we have got well started and 
have abundant practical evidence of 
the value of well managed game pre- 
serves, it is merely a question of time 
-—and a comparatively short time at 
that—when nearly all the territory 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line will 
be one vast game preserve, and much 
of the North, too, will be used for pri- 
vate shootings. For generations the 
American spirit of democracy has re- 
belled seriously against the idea of 
game preserves. It has appeared to be 
un-American, because it savored of 
aristocratic Europe. All the Shooting 
for All the People has been the ery for 
years, and our system of State game 
protection and preservation has been 
based on this principle. The State has 
been called upon to protect the game 
for all the people. Proceeding upon 
the sound theory that the title to all 
game is in the State, the people have 
made close and open seasons, have 
regulated the quantity of game that 
might be killed by one person in a day 
or a season, and have employed game 
wardens to see that the laws are car- 
ried out. But the game laws and the 
machinery for giving them force fail 
of the full purpose for which they are 
created. The truth is that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness. Public sentiment, upon which 
the laws depend, is tinctured with a 
lot of human selfishness; and, in the 
end, game protection by the State is 
one of those pretty socialistic dreams 
that do not come true. 

The same democratic spirit that is 
fired up at anything which looks aris- 
tocratic, rebels at paying taxes to pre- 
serve game for the other fellow. Smith 
{who never goes afield with dog and 
gun) cannot understand why he should 
be taxed to protect birds for Brown to 
kill. Not that he objects to Brown's 
sportsmanship, but that he does not 
like the idea of being forced to pay for 
Brown's luxuries. And Farmer Jones 
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will always hold that it is a legal fie- 
tion to suppose the State owns the 
birds that feed upon his land. While 
he may be forced to subscribe to the 
theory of State ownership, he will 
have the final word as to who may and 
who may not kill game on his land. 
So that, no matter how much our dem- 
ocratic Americanism may rebel at pri- 
vate game preserves, they are, after 
all, the logical solution of game pro- 
tection. We may shout for more and 
more game laws and further State 
management of our game; but, in the 
end, those who want game to shoot 
will have to protect it tliemselves. 

Game protection by the State is de- 
sirable up to a certain point; but it is 
not sufficient. Sportsmen are human, 
and the majority of them have a hard 
time trying to rise above the level of 
selfishness. The man who can get out 
early in the season and do all the 
shooting he wishes to do for the year, 
is willing to have everybody help make 
the shooting good at that period; he 
will wish the sportsmen well who 
come after him and take a chance at 
the game he has left. The man who 
cannot go early afield naturally favors 
a late opening of the season. Then, 
the man who lives in one State objects 
to protecting game for men from an 
adjoining State to shoot. He shows 
the spirit of his sportsmanship by tax- 
ing the stranger for the privilege of 
shooting in his State. No matter what 
the State may do in the way of making 
laws restricting shooting, or whatever 
other things may be done to protect 
and develop the game supply, there 
will always be friction. After years of 
trial, sportsmen have come to realize 
that public game protection is not all 
it should be, and the logical solution 
is private game preserves. 

Shooting is not a democratic pas- 
time. It is a luxury and must be 
treated as such. The man who can 


afford to own a $200 gun and a $300 
brace of setters, to say nothing of 
other expensive paraphernalia neces- 
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sary to the sport, cannot afford to 
waste time tramping over fields that 
are barren of game; nor does he relish 
being ordered off a farm on which he 
has found game. He realizes that it 
is only a small additional cost to pay 
for the privilege of shooting over the 
farmer’s lands and from that to game 
preserves is but a short step. It is 
expensive to pay for the right to shoot 
game, and to pay for its preservation; 
but shooting is an expensive luxury 
and cannot be had for nothing. It is 
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planting food for them and treating 
the whole matter in a_ businesslike 
way. It may seem expensive to pay 
the present rate of rentals, but in the 
nature of things it will become more 
and more expensive each year for 
Inany years to come. 

The price paid for all shooting priv- 
ileges on the Hickory Valley game pre- 
serve averages about 5 cents an acre 
per year. This just about covers the 
taxes on the land. This rate prevails 
thoughout the South. Those who have 
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MR. AND MRS. DURYEA AND GUESTS. 





coming to just this very fast: <A 
sportsman may have just as much 
shooting as he is willing to pay for out 
of his own purse. By recognizing this 
fact, he will avoid the annoyances and 
disappointments he would be sure to 
suffer if he were to pay for his sport 
out of the other fellow’s pocket. 
Actual experience is teaching the 
sportsman that the most satisfactory 
way to get good shooting is to rent 
a tract of land, stock it with game 
and protect the birds in bad weather— 


been far-seeing enough to realize that 
this is an exceedingly low price, have 
made long time contracts at that rate. 
This has been the policy of Mr. Duryea, 
who has made long time contracts 
with most of the land owners whose 
plantations are included in the pre- 
serve. Of course those who are desir- 
ous of entertaining their friends at 
shooting and hunting on a lavish scale 
for a long season, as do Mr. and Mrs. 
Duryea, need a large game preserve 
to insure continued sport; but one or 
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two sportsmen who wish to shoot only 
in a modest way can obtain a fair 
tract of land for their purpose at mod- 
erate cost. At the present rate of 
rentals, a tract of land 5 miles long 
by 2 miles wide would cost $320 a 
year. A man, living on the preserve, 
would look after the birds in severe 
weather and keep off poachers for a 
small sum. Such a modest preserve 
could be managed for about $500 a 
year (including rental). Under 

nary circumstances such a_ preserve 
would yield about 1,000 birds a 
season for two guns. This item would 
form the most satisfactory expense in 
the shooting account of two sportsmen, 
who would not care to kill more birds 
than such a preserve would furnish. 
But where it is the purpose to shoot 
for a long season and also entertain 
friends at shooting, a large tract of 
land is necessary. The present rate of 
rental mounts up to quite a sum each 
year for rent alone, where such a large 
tract as the Hickory Valley preserve 
is rented. But the 
for shootings is 


ordi- 


American rental 
very insignificant, 
when compared with the cost of shoot- 
ings in Europe. If we may judge from 
the early rentals paid in Europe and 
those paid at the present time, it will 
appear that sportsmen in America are 
likely to pay many times the present 
‘rates for their shootings, and those 
who take long leases now will make a 
good investment. 

The first letting of grouse moors 
was made in Scotland in 1830. For a 
number of years these rentals were 
made at a nominal sum. According 
to the records, £25 was the price of 
one particular moor, on which as 
many as 5,000 brace of birds have been 
killed in one season over dogs. A few 
years later the Earl of Malmesbury 
was offered the moors, forests and 
fishing of the island of Harris for £25 
a year. The island covers an area of 
about 40,000 acres and rents at the 
present time for $12,000 a year! The 
well-known Glenmoriston Moors, in 
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Inverness-shire, were rented in 1835 
for $500 a year. Today they bring 


something like $25,000 a year. The 
early lettings were all at what might 
be called a nominal figure. Ten years 
later prices began to go up, and they 
continued to rise each season until 
about 1860, at which time they had 
about reached their zenith. Since 
then there has been some advance in 
certain localities. The general aver- 
age shows for recent years an increase 
of about 1,000 per cent. 

The number of moors listed for rent 
in 1839 contained the names of eight 
shootings. At the present time there 
are about 300, of fair proportions, that 
command a yearly rental of about 
$2,000 each. Some of these moors rent 
for upwards of $5,000 a year. There 
is no exact data about the total 
amount paid each year for shootings 
in Scotland. But it Las been variously 
estimated at from one million to two 
million dollars a year. In this country 
there are comparatively few large pre- 
serves and the price paid for shootings 
is such a small item that no account 
is taken of the total. The largest and 
most productive of the American pre- 
serves is that at Hickory Valley. 

In order to furnish the high-class 
sport demanded on this preserve, it is 
not enough to have plenty of good 
territory to shoot over and plenty of 
birds. A great many dogs are neces- 
One brace of setters may be 
used in the morning and a fresh brace 
turned down for afternoon's sport. To 
be sure, a hardened, well broken brace 
will serve a party of shooters for the 


sary. 


entire day, but not at the = clip 
demanded on this preserve. The dogs 
are hunted from horseback at top 


speed and they are kept at it pretty 
steadily from the time they are first 
put down until they are taken up at 
luncheon time. If the same brace is 
to be used again for the next day’s 
work, they will need all the rest they 
can get in the meantime. It often 
happens that Mr. and Mrs. Duryea are 
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entertaining so large a number of 
guests that it is advisable to divide 
the shooting party in two: in which 
case four brace of dogs are needed for 
the day’s sport. And then, if the work 
is to be repeated for several days, some 
of the dogs will be unable to go 
through without additional rest. So 
that, in the height of the shooting 
season, at least a dozen setters of field- 
trial class will be required to furnish 
the character of sport which is the 
standard on this preserve. But it is 
no trouble for the kennels to furnish 
such a number of field-trial winners 
at any time—a great number being 
bred and turned out every year, in 
order that the supply may never run 
low. 

It is not the purpose in this article 
to deal in complimentary expressions 
for the mere purpose of writing words 
of praise; but if the truth is to be told 
about the setter kennel on the Duryea 
preserve, a liberal use of the superla- 
tive is absolutely necessary. In a 
word: this is the greatest kennel of 
setters in the world. 

To understand how much _ this 
means, it should be known that all 
that goes to make this kennel what 
it is cannot be purchased with money. 
A man who was a good judge of the 
modern field-trial setter might, with 
unlimited capital, buy up all the field- 
trial winners in America and pick 
them over until he had about a dozen 
setters left that would be field-trial 
dogs of the first class. Put them all 
together in one kennel, alongside of a 
like number of setters picked from the 
Duryea kennel, and it would be seen 
at once that they lacked in uniformity 
of type and breeding. And, as regards 
individual and collective field merit, 
a dozen setters, picked from the ken- 
nels of the world would probably be 
defeated in a field trial with a like 
number selected from this one kennel. 
This opinion might seem an extrava- 
gant one, but the field-trial records 
will bear it out. During the past three 





seasons the Duryea kennel has won 
4 championships out of the 6 cham- 
pionship stakes in which they com- 
peted. In these three years there have 
been but 8 recognized championship 
stakes run. The kennel has had two 
dogs, each of which won two cham- 
pionships. Since field trials began in 
this country, no dog (outside of this 
kennel) has ever won two champion- 
ships. During the past _field-trial 
season this kennel competed in ten 
field-trial stakes, where there were 26 
places. Of these, 17 were won by the 
dogs of this kennel. The ten trials 
in which the kennel competed included 
the best trials of the season, in which 
practically all of the crack dogs of 
the year were entered. The winning 
of 17 places out of a possible 26, 
against the world, is a record no other 
kennel has ever equalled. And _ it 
should be borne in mind that these 
winnings were made in widely dif- 
ferent sections of the country, under 
ten different sets of judges. The indi- 


vidual winnings of the dogs this 
season are as follows: 
Mouawk.—Championship Stake, Mani- 


toba; Championship Stake, Grand Junction; 
first, Ab) Age Stake, Monongahela Club’s 
trials; second, All Age Stake, U. S. trials, 
Grand Junction. 

Tony Man.—Third, All Age Stake, Mani- 
toba; first, All Age Stake, Ohio; first, All 
Age Stake, Grand Junction. 

Iroquois.—Fourth, All Age Stake, Ohio 
field trials. 

SHAWNEE.—Second, Manitoba Derby; first, 
Monongahela Derby; third, U. S. Derby. 

ITASKA.—Fourth, - Monongahela Derby; 
first, Ohio Derby. 

CuippEwA.—Third, Manitoba Derby. 

Hickory.—Second, Ohio Derby; second, U. 
S. Derby. 

ALGONQUIN.—Third, Ohio Derby. 

The dogs in this setter kennel have 
not always been as successful in pub- 
lic competition as they have been this 
year, but there is no kennel in the 
world that has an equal list of field- 
trial winnings during the past ten 
years. Every year these setters have 
been found competing in the promi- 
nent field trials, both in the young 
dog stakes and the stakes for all ages, 
and it seldom happens that they do 
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not get the lion’s share of prizes as a 
result of the season’s competitions. 
The competition at trials of late vears 
has been so close that it may be said 
money alone will not win a kennel the 
first place in the list of winning ken- 
nels. It requires more than money— 
namely, brains and energy. A man 
might go out at the end of the field- 
trial season and, with money enough, 
buy up the best of the all aged dogs 
and the best of the Derby winners. 
That would give him a formidable 
kennel with which to contest in the 
All Age stakes. But some of his dogs 
of whith much was expected would 
not train on as they promised; others 
would be injured; others set back in 
their training, until only a moderate 
number of high-class dogs would be 
left for the All Age stakes, and these 
would leave for competitors a number 
of dogs that were better than they 
promised to be, to say nothing of the 
new brilliant performers that would 
come out. In any case there would 
always be in the competition at least 
one brace of setters from this kennel 
that would have to be reckoned with. 
And as for Derby entries, a man would 
have more trouble buying these than 
he would in buying tried dogs. In the 
end a man with much money and a 
desire to own a string of crack field- 
trial dogs would be disappointed, when 
the field-trial season had closed, at the 
small list of winnings he had made for 
his large outlay. He might have a 
good kennel of individual dogs, each 
of a different type. 

The only way to maintain a crack 
kennel of field-trial setters is to breed 
them, and that means a great deal 
more than a mere matter of money. 
Some men—no matter how much 
money they might have at their com- 
mand and no matter how freely they 
might spend it—could not maintain a 
crack kennel of winning dogs that 
would go on, year after year, making 
an enviable name for itself in the field- 
trial world. 
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The plan pursued by this kennel, in 
order to maintain its present place in 
the field-trial world, is worthy of 
notice, in view of the fact that it has 
been so uniformly successful. And it 
may be said that it will be likely to 
continue to hold its present high place 
until others copy its methods. As a 
first consideration, the owners of this 
kennel are firm believers in blood. But 
they do not stop there. Pedigree is 
only a matter of first consideration, 
but of itself is not enough to warrant 
a dog a place in the field-trial string, 
or even a permanent home in the ken- 
nel. The dog must live up to his pedi- 
gree; and, in determining whether he 
does or not, he is judged by the highest 
private standard of excellence, which 
standard must be maintained in pub- 
lic competition. When, therefore, a 
dog has reached maturity and has run 
the gauntlet of private and _ public 
tests, he is certain to be a dog of the 
highest possible breeding and individ- 
ual merit. 

The setter kennel is under the di 
rect management of J. M. Avent, who 
is a partner with Mr. Duryea in the 
kennel and is, besides, general man 
ager of the preserve. Both these gen- 
tlemen have learned from experience, 


as all great breeders have learned, 
that one breed is about all that can 


be managed with great success by one 
interest, and with that idea they have 
stuck persistently to one breed of set- 
ters—namely, the Llewellin. These 
dogs have been bred in this kennel 
for more than 20 years to the field-trial 
standard, and, so persistently have 
certain blood lines been followed, that 
a type somewhat peculiar to this ken- 
nel has been fixed. All of the dogs 
go back, through Count Gladstone IV., 
Antonio, Roderigo and other famous 
field-trial winners the kennel has bred 
or owned during these years. Occa- 
sionally a great dog has come out at 
field trials—of the proper blood and 
type—which the kennel has secured to 
refresh the blood of its 


own strain. 
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The last of these to be introduced in 
the kennel is Tony Man—a celebrated 
field-trial winner of suitable blood for 
crossing on the kennels’ setters of the 
same breed. At the present time there 
are several stock dogs in the kennel, 
and outside blood will not be neces- 
sary to re-invigorate the strain for 
several years to come. A little fresh 
blood is let in nearly every year on the 
maternal side, as the sires are oceca- 
sionally used outside the kennel on 
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are selected for future trial, while 
those which are puny or in any way 


unpromising are culled out. After 
those which have been reserved for 


trial have reached an age when they 
may show some of their desirable and 
undesirable qualities, they are weeded 
over again. A very high standard of 
speed, range and endurance are de- 
manded, and a puppy that lacks action 
or stamina is weeded out along with 
those that show any peculiarly undesir- 








ONE OF MRS. DURYEA'S FAVORITE CROSS-COUNTRY HORSES. 





approved stock, from which the kennel 
takes a choice puppy. 

Having the blood right to begin 
with, and having individual paternal 
and maternal field-trial merit in the 
next place, a large number of puppies 
are born each year, from which the 
Derby competitors are finally selected. 
From a group of, say, twenty well-bred 
puppies, not more than a dozen will 
be permitted to grow to. the trial age. 
The most promising of the young dogs 


able traits. By the time the puppies 
are a year old and have been tried 
on game, six or eight will be all that 
are left for a thorough breaking. 
These are taken to the prairies of 
Manitoba in August by Mr. Avent and 
two assistants, to be prepared on 
prairie-chickens, along with the aged 
dogs, for the Manitoba field-trials, that 
are run early in September. Those of 
the puppies that are most forward in 
their work are started in the Derby, 
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and it usually happens that there are 
about four of these. After the trials 
the whole string is worked on prairie- 
chickens until October, when they are 
taken on the quail field-trial circuit, 
which begins in Ohio about Nov. 4 
and ends at Grand Junction in Feb- 
ruary. By the time the field-trial 
season is ended, a geod measure is 
had of the young dogs and it will be 
found generally that about two of 
exceptional merit have been developed 
during the season, with two or three 
more of good average field-trial class. 
The best of these young Derby dogs 
go into the All Age string the follow- 
ing year, while the all aged dogs, or 


some of them, will be retired to 
what is called on the preserve the 
shooting string. So that each year 


there are a number of seasoned, highly 
trained field-trial dogs added to the 
shooting string of setters. It may 
be readily seen, therefore, that the 
dogs with which Mr. Duryea enter- 
tains his friends at shooting are of the 
highest possible field type. 

Such dogs it may well be supposed 
—all of one breed and one type—can- 
not be bought. They must be created, 
as they are created in this instance, 
by a rational plan, backed by a knowl- 
edge of breeding and breaking and a 
persistent striving toward a high ideal. 

The Llewellin breed of setters, as 
is well known, is now about 30 years 
old. The dogs of this kennel differ 
a little from the early type, and that 
difference is due largely to the con- 
ditions under which this strain has 
existed. The kennel has not patron- 
ized the bench shows to any great 
extent, not being willing to sacrifice 
field merit for mere show qualities. 
The dogs, therefore, as a result of this 
persistent line of breeding, have a 
form for action, speed and endurance 
which does not obtain in setters bred 
more particularly for show qualities. 
They are somewhat smaller, too, than 
their ancestors of 25 years ago and the 
present day show type. 
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Whatever the critics may say with 
reference to their type, as compared 
with the show type, the fact remains 
that this type is the result of natural 
selection rather than theory. In this 
kennel it has been a case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and so long as these 
setters are bred by Messrs. Duryea and 
Avent, this rule will prevail. The dogs 
which survive the practical tests to 
which they put them will find a per- 
manent home in the kennel, while 
those that promise well but fail in 
practice will not have their names in 
future pedigrees of setters bred in this 
kennel. 

The pack of hounds which are used 
in hunting over the preserve is one of 
the largest packs of native American 
foxhounds in the country. They have 
been bred so long without admix- 
ture of foreign blood that they may 
be properly regarded as American 
hounds. They have been bred on the 
place for about 40 years, and as they 
have been used regularly all of this 
time for the character of hunting 
peculiar to that locality, they may be 
said to be especially suited by instinct 
to their work. There are usually 
about 60 hounds in running condition. 
When it is considered that they run 
two or three times a week during the 
season, it may be readily understood 
that many are laid up from sprains 
and other injuries. So that, in order 
to keep such a large pack in running 
condition, a great many hounds, young 
and old, are needed. These hounds dif- 
fer materially in type from the English 
hounds that are used for drag hunt- 
ing in the East. These hounds are 
expected to go out and jump a fox 
or wolf and either run him to earth 
or catch him. The course over which 


they run is not laid by the huntsman 
(as in drag hunting) but is determined 
by the fox himself, and it usually hap- 
pens that he gives the riders who 
follow the hounds a run through every 
variety of ground on the preserve. 














AN AMERICAN GAME 


Happily there are few places where 
hound or fox may go that the riders 
may not follow. The open fields are 
large, and if some of them are cut 
up with gullies, there are always well 
known and well beaten paths around 
the hard places. The woods, too, are 
full of paths over which the horses 
can go as fast as the riders care to 
be carried. For the most part, the 
country is so open that those who do 
not wish to ride with the hounds may 
enjoy the chase from a distance, and 
occasionally cut off the pack and get 
in with the riding field. 

There is little jumping to be done 
on the preserve, as there are but few 
fences, and bar-ways and long roads 
are convenient on all of the planta- 
tions. However, there is riding enough 
to suit the most hardy horseman in 
a two-hour run after the Hickory Val- 
ley foxhounds. 

There are usually about 30 cross- 
country horses on the place. Mr. 
Whitney (who is particularly inter- 
ested in the hounds) keeps a good 
stable of saddle horses on the place; 
Mr. Avent, who is Master of Hounds, 
keeps a fine stable for his own use; 
while Mr. and Mrs. Duryea keep a 
large stable for themselves and their 
guests. The horses are for the most 
part Kentucky and Tennessee bred, of 
good size, with a dash of thoroughbred 
blood on good saddle-bred strains. 
They are selected for their ability to 
carry weight at a good pace and stay, 
rather than for their speed. A stumbler 
is cast off at once. There is a track 
on the place and the horses are given 
some work at jumping—although there 
is little jumping to be done in actual 
hunting, except an occasional ditch. 
All of the horses used for hunting are 
particularly clever at sliding down on 
their haunches into a gully and climb- 
ing out on the other side. And they 
have a knack, too, of galloping over 
cultivated fields and through the 
rough sedge-grass lands. In short, the 
horses know the character of the coun- 
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try so well that they may be depended 
upon to carry a rider safely who will 
but sit them firmly and carry them 
along with a steady hand. 

When Mrs. and Mrs. Whitney go to 
the preserve, Mrs. Whitney takés with 
her a splendid pack of beagles; which 
are kept in the East when not hunting 
in Tennessee. These little hounds 
afford a great deal of sport after 
‘abbits, of which there are a great 
abundance in the open fields and small 
thickets. The biggest part of one of 
these little hounds is his bark, and 
when 20 of them are in hot chase after 
a rabbit on a clear frosty morning, 
they make a most inspiriting chorus. 
While rabbit chasing affords much of 
the excitement of foxhunting, it has 
few of its dangers and does not require 
such hard riding to keep within hear- 
ing of the musical pack. The little 
hounds never get out of hearing and 
seldom are out of sight for more than 
a few moments. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Duryea that 
Mrs. Duryea is quite as much in love 
with field sports and all that the term 
implies as he is himself. Mrs. Duryea 
goes afield regularly and takes as 
much interest in the setters and their 
work as Mr. Duryea does himself. She 
has a natural fondness for dogs, and 
is a capital judge of a setter in the 
kennel or at work. During the run- 
ning of the annual field trials at 
Grand Junction, just south of the 
preserve, Mrs. Duryea is always an 
interested spectator and is not de- 
terred from riding after the dogs by 
almost any sort of weather which the 
sportsmen in the party will brave. 
There are always a number of ladies 
at these trials, but none of them are 
as regular in attendance as Mrs. Dur- 
yea. 

In the hunting field, when the 
hounds are in full ery after a fox, Mrs. 
Duryea rides closer to the hounds than 
any of the regular followers of the 
pack, except Mrs. Hobart Ames. These 
two ladies are always to be seen close 
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to the Master of Hounds and in from 
of the rest of the field. Mrs. Duryea 
is not only a capital rider and fearless 
horsewoman, but is also a splendid 
judge of horseflesh and always has a 
vood stable to draw from for a fine 
mount. Her horses, too, get much of 
her personal attention and kind treat- 
ment, so that they always enter into a 
chase fit to go fast and endure a long 
journey. 

The house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Duryea live is a large, roomy affair, 
particularly well suited to the purpose 
for which it was built. There are over 
30 rooms, of which 10 are guests’ 
rooms and 12 are for ‘the servants. 
While the place is very homelike in 
all its appointments, there is no waste 
of space for the mere sake of show. 
Everything is arranged with a view 
to comfort. When Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
yea go to the preserve in the fall they 
take with them nearly all of their 
servants, including the grooms. Quite 
a number are left in charge of the 
place during their absence but most 
of the family servants return with 
them in the spring to their home in 
the East. 

When the preserve was started, a 
number of years ago, the planters and 
others in the neighborhood of Hickory 
Valley were a little doubtful as to the 
desirability of having a large section 
of the country given over to shooting 
and hunting. It was something new 
to the native idea, and how it might 
result to affect the locality was prob- 
lematical in all quarters and looked 
upon with decided suspicion in others. 
But all that soon passed away and 
the most welcome people to Hickory 
Valley today are the owners of the pre- 
serve and their guests. Indeed, the 


coming of Mr. and Mrs. Duryea in the 
fall is looked forward to with a great 
deal of pleasure by all the people in 
Hickory Valley, and while they are 
domiciled in their comfortable shoot- 
ing lodge, every one wishes them all 
the pleasure they came so far to seek. 
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On the other hand, their going away 
in the spring carries with it the hope 
for an early return in the fall. 

With the average planter and citi- 
zen of small country towns, the com- 
ing among them of strangers with 
ideas of life differing materially from 
their own, arouses a natural spirit of 
resentment; but when the people come 
to realize that the introduction of such 
a new American idea as a game pre- 
serve means increased prosperity with- 
out any sacrifice of right, such an 
innovation is welcomed. The preserve 
is the means of distributing a great 
deal of money annually among the 
people of Hickory Valley. The plan- 
ter gets paid for the use of his 
land, which is in no way damaged. 
Whatever of damage may be done by 
accident or through carelessness is 
promptly paid for by the owners of 
the preserve. Employment is given to 
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a great many people during the year, 
great deal of the farmers’ product 
is bought, and the merchants in town 
find the patronage from the preserve 
worth having. Personally, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duryea are known to all of the 
people within miles of their house, and 
there are few people both cannot call 
by name. The children of the neigh- 
borhood are Mrs. Duryea’s particular 
concern and in an unostentatious way 
she does much for their welfare. In 
order to keep in still closer touch with 
the people of the neighborhood, an 
occasional Farmers’ Breakfast 
Foxhunt is planned, to which 
whole neighborhood is invited. The 
planters and their families—all of 
whom are usually splendid riders— 
join in these hunts and make them an 
occasion for neighborly re-unions and 
general good cheer. 
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MAHNG—THE MOUNTAIN LION. 


AND HOW HE GREW FROM KITTENHOOD TO HIS YEARS OF POWER. 


By HARRY H. DUNN. 


HEN he first discovered himself, 
he was merely a shivering little 
kitten, pretty nearly as large as 

an average house cat and of about the 
same shape and strength. His feet and 
limbs were much larger than those of a 
common cat, however, and the embryo 
muscles of his powerful neck and fore- 
arms gave promise of the mighty hunter 
he was one day to be. Yet his thoughts 
were far from warlike as he lay there on 
the dry, sandy floor of the big cave and 
wondered where his mother was and 
what kept her so long away. This was 


the 6th day that his eyes had been open, 
though he was already some 15 days 
old and had as fine an appetite as any 
of the lions who had preceded him 
through babyhood in this same cave. 
He had a sister, did Mahng, and, as he 
lay there in the little patch of western 
sunlight which the doorway threw across 
the floor, he watched her rather indiffer- 
ently and speculated as to their compar- 
ative size and his chances for getting the 
most of the family supper. He was no 
fatalist nor had he arrived at years of 
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creed wisdom: he simply knew that, so 
far in his life, he had never missed that 
fine evening feast; therefore, he knew he 
would not miss it tonight. Last night 
they had had two jack-rabbits and a 
young pig from the ranch down on the 
flat; but, some way, tonight he felt as if 
he were coming to a crisis in his hither- 
to uneventful life, and the only avenue 
along which he could come upon the 
unexpected lay in this direction. Con- 
sequently he arose to a sitting posture 
and let go a wailing little cry, such as he 
had been in the habit of making when 
he had been hungry before. It was not 
entirely hunger that possessed him now: 
he seemed to have come suddenly, in- 
stead of by degrees as men do, into a 
great longing for a knowledge of the 
world that lay about him. He looked 
down at his coat. It was firm and as 
sleek and spotted as was ever any cub’s 
and he was proud of it. He watched a 
lizard run boldly out into the sun plat 
of sand and snap up a fly; then he lei- 
surely reached out a paw, intending to 
cover the little reptile with it; but the 
lizard had other ideas and all Mahng 
got was a pawful of sunshine and sand. 
He was not in the least disheartened, 
neither was the lizard. After a while he 
sat down on his unsteady little haunches 
and looked at the lizard, cocking his 
head first on one side, then on the other, 
lest any motion of the little, long-tailed 
nuisance should escape him. The square 
of sunshine was growing less and less 
and the lizard followed it out onto the 
hillside. The cub, in turn, became pos- 
sessed of another desire—to look out, to 
see what lay on the light side of the 
cave; he knew that a hard wall of sand- 
stone terminated the. shadows at the 
back of the cave; what lay in front he 
did not know. Still, he hardly dared to 
go alone, especially when both his par- 
ents were gone; so, by way of opening 
an argument, he ambled over to where 
his sister lay sleeping, and putting one 
paw under her shoulders, rolled her 
completely over in the soft sand. She 
had slept since early morning and was 
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equally ready for a tussle with her 
clumsy relative. They looked at each 
other for an instant; then she gathered 
herself together and left the ground. 
When she lit she turned Mahng around 
in his tracks and set him down with a 
thud that must have settled his lanky 
vertebrz two or three joints closer to- 
gether. They fought and wrestled and 
bit—gently of course—for a good hour 
and then went to sleep, curled up in a 
perfect circle, after the manner of young 
kittens. 

Hour after hour went by, and, when 
the shadows had long lain deep on the 
river below, something darkened the en- 
trance to the den. Now, Mahng had 
seen little of his mother before, and 
when she came he was sound asleep. 
Yet he rolled over easily and went to 
her as freely as if he had been using his 
eyes for years; his sister, who was not 
so hungry, waited for her mother to lick 
her into wakefulness, which she did with 
all the gentleness of a cat to her kitten. 
Over her shoulder appeared the larger 
and more muscular form of Mahng’s 
father, dragging through the opening a 
slender-limbed, graceful body, strange to 
the young lions, yet which sent forth a 
peculiarly inviting odor. It certainly 
did not have the prickly, bristling cover 
with which the young pig—whereon 
they had dined a few hours before— 
was clothed, but, when the little cats 
tried to move it, they found it twice as 
heavy as the pig, while the skin was 
equally tough. After some growls and 
a few moments’ rest the old lions put 
their strong claws to work and soon had 
the outer skin stripped from the body of 
the deer; then they taught the young- 
sters where the most delicious tidbits 
lay and just how to sever the joints with 
their sharp teeth. All four ate until 
the first grey streaks of dawn began to 
silver the topmost ridges of the highest 
hills; then they slept—all in one big 
pile—not without sundry growls and 
slaps from parents, well on into the next 
afternoon. There was very little of the 


deer left after such a supper as the four 
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hungry lions had made, but they finished 
up the scraps and left the bones to min- 
gle with an uncountable number of oth- 
ers lying in piles about the den. As the 
afternoon wore on, both the older ani- 
mals left, as usual, and the youngsters 
had their regular after-dinner romp and 
sleep. Neither of the parent cats hunt- 
ed very much that night—for one such 
feast as they had just had was more 


meeting in the river bottom the night 
before, and the kittens had to be guard- 
ed from these. It was a lovely night, 
this, with its starry sky and soft, wester- 
ing breeze, beneath whose gentle kiss 
the purling river feathered and rippled 
into molten silver. Long time they 
slept, even into the morning—so late 
that the big owls had all flown back 
into the cafion for their day’s sleep and 














‘*And to this day Mahng lives and terrorizes the valley herds.”’ 





than sufficient for two or three days. 
They lay through the night on a big, 
flat rock just above the entrance to the 
cave and kept watch over the precious 
family within. There were many lions 
—equal in size and strength to these 
two —still roaming over old Grayback’s 
crags and flats, to say nothing of the big 
silvertip that they had narrowly avoided 


the birds of mid-day sang their sweetest 
from the willow copses of the bottom- 
lands below. Beneath the big rock, the 
mountainside sloped easily down to the 


_river basin. The chaparral covered this 


descent so thickly that even the sinuous 
cats found much difficulty in going di- 
rectly down to the water. By night, 
when there was no one to see, they took 
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a longer but more open route along the 
mountainside to a ridge or hogback by 
which they could the more easily get 
down to the ford; the wagon road ran 
between the base of the mountain and 
the river for several miles in this part of 
the big cafion and was at no point more 
than 100 ft. from either; the big bridge 
below has about replaced the ford now, 
however, and few but wandering wood- 
cutters or sightseeing idlers care to run 
the risk of quicksand which the varying 
waters of the river offer. One time, long 
ago, before I knew this country, a stage 
line was maintained through this cajion, 
and an old trail, narrow but safe, fol- 
lowed up this ridge, passed directly be- 
neath the great doorstep to Mahng’s 
home, and, having crossed the ridge, 
ended in an old cattle camp back in the 
hills. Now this trail had long been de- 
serted—not even the old lion remem- 
bered when it had been last used; so all 
the wild things, save the deer, followed 
it carelessly. Just where the trail turned 
from the road in the bottom of the ca- 
fion, the road itself swung off to the 
south and crossed the river. It was 
rather dim now, this road, and the grass 
and morning glories about covered it, 
for Nature heals her scars quickly, so 
that she may always present a beautiful 
side to the world. There were many 
tragedies along this bit of road: the 
rabbit ranks were thinned here to a 
more alarming degree than on any other 
of their feeding grounds, for the wild- 
cats and coyotes could hide so well in 
the thick-grown underbrush on the sides 
of the road. Scarcely a band of quail 
came here to feed which did not go back 
minus one or two of its members; but 
when the lions went out and came down 
this road, not even a wild-cat dared put 
in an appearance, and, as for rabbits and 
other night travellers, one could not be 
found above ground. So it was on the 
third night that the two old lions, realiz- 
ing that their last venison supper was 
about gone, started out to replenish their 
larder. They took the cubs with them, 
little expecting the end to which this 
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night would come. As became a young 
family, they did not go far, and were 
quietly prowling about among the wil- 
lows and sycamores of the bottom, when 
the evening breeze brought news of the 
old silvertip. Now, grizzly and lion are 
sworn enemies: neither fears the other 
and whenever they meet there is war to 
the death. Old hunters will tell you 
that a pair of lions will make short 
work of a grizzly, but I am going to tell 
you what actually happened, and if you 
doubt I can show you where it took 
place. They could easily have avoided 
meeting the silvertip, had they so de- 
sired, but, in spite of the words of the 
unknowing, the California lion is no 
coward — especially after dark; so, the 
whimpering youngsters having been hid- 
den in the underbrush, the parent pair 
awaited his coming. Nor did he delay 
them long. With one snort of anger he 
burst through the tangled wall of the 
forest and stood, a picture of enraged 
royalty, in the midst of the little clear- 
ing: he was a monster in size, reared 
and strengthened by years of roaming 
over the Montezuma hills, and his weight 
could not have fallen far short of a ton; 
his limbs were like shaggy pillars on 
which his massive body rested as lightly 
in proportion to his size as did that of 
the slender lions. To one unacquainted 
with a California silvertip, the lions 
seemed to have a cruel advantage as 
they circled slowly about their hoary 
enemy. He, knowing full well the wiles 
of the great cats, waited calmly for them 
to make the attack. By this time the 
lions had separated, and, passing on op- 
posite sides of the bear, leaped on his 
back at one and the same instant; but 
the old grizzly had not lived the life of a 
warrior for nothing, and, unheeding one 
of the lions, he dealt the male a blow 
with his right forepaw that broke the 
cat’s shoulder and laid bare his ribs 
from head to tail. Meantime, the fe- 


male, alighting squarely on the broad 
back, was tearing out mouthfuls of hair, 
in her mad endeavor to reach a vital 
part of the monster before he could 
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grasp her with his powerful claws; fail- 
ing in this, she let go her hold, and, 
leaping lightly out of his reach, joined 
her crippled mate, whose wound only 
helped to fire the courage which had 
stimulated him to the contest. This 
time the grizzly waited for no attack but 
rolled forward at his best pace to meet 
them. All three closed in a whirlwind 
of furious fighting, whence arose alter- 
nate screams of pain and anger, to which 
the measured growls of the fighting bear 
kept a sort of ghastly time. Long they 
fought, till dawn was grey in the east, 
and one, the silvertip, stood—alive, but a 
sad wreck of what he had once been. 
One of his eyes was wholly gone, his 
left foreleg was broken and numb with 
pain, while great bunches of his shaggy 
coat lay scattered over the battlefield. 
The lions were dead; but they had died 
nobly—died as they had lived, all un- 
witting of the thing men call fear; nor 
had they lived in vain, for back there in 
the underbrush were two cubs—one of 
whom was destined to rule the hills of 
his birthplace with an iron paw and a 
clarion voice. 

Now, Mahng and his sister had kept 
very quiet during these past few mo- 
ments and the grizzly knew nothing of 
their presence. Indeed, the wind, which 
had increased to a stiff easterly breeze, 
was directly from him, and protected 
them better than anything else could 
have done. Doubtless, had he found 
them, their career had ended right there, 
but to this day Mahng lives and terror- 
izes the valley herds, so I am glad that 
he escaped on that awful night. The 
big bear rolled the limp bodies of the 
lions over once or twice, to make sure 
they were dead, and then started across 
the river to his own country, farther back 
in the big hills. How stiff and sore he 
was, and how poor he grew before he 
was able to get out and rustle for his 
living as he had used to do, belongs 
elsewhere. As for the two kittens, they 
lay quietly for a long time, even watch- 
ing the scared rabbits that played about 
the other end of the little glade where 


the warning odor of the dead lions did 
not penetrate; then, slowly, and with a 
new, unknown dread in their hearts, they 
stole forth together to the stiff, still 
forms of the old cats. For a long time 
they mourned—as loving hearts, dumb 
and human, are wont to sorrow for a 
lost dear one—and then stole silently 
back up to the little home in the cajion 
side where the lizards still played in the 
morning sun. 

All day they slept, curled up closely 
together, but at night the pangs of a 
hunger they had never known before 
drove them out and down toward the 
river, in the hope of capturing one or 
two of those sly grey creatures that 
played so freely in the road. They had 
had no lessons in hunting, but they man- 
aged, in clumsy kitten fashion, to catch 
one rabbit between them. It wasn’t 
much, but it helped their hunger a little, 
and, though they hunted the long night 
through, they caught nothing more and 
went back to sleep almost as empty as 
they came out. Now, just above and 
back of the cave in which Mahng was 
born, there is a pool of crude oil which 
flows in tiny, slow-moving streams from 
two narrow fissures in the earth. In the 
middle of the day this pool, which is of 
considerable size, becomes very thin and 
sticky, so that the woodrats passing that 
way, as well as now and then a rabbit, 
mistake the shimmering stuff for water, 
and, attempting to drink therefrom, be- 
come entangled in the trap of their own 
springing. Such pools occur through- 
out the Puente hills, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in the Carbon Cajfion country, but 
Mahng knew nothing of this, and, when 
he found a rabbit struggling in the grip 
of this particular trap, it was purely an 
accident. As became a good lion, he ate 
the rabbit, thereby ending its misery and 
tempering the acuteness of his own ap- 
petite. Thereafter he visited this place 
regularly, sometimes with his sister, 
sometimes without, and it was owing to 
it that he did not starve to death during 
the long, hot summer. There were 
plenty of rabbits and quail thereabouts, 
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but experience is a very slow teacher, 
especially to an animal of the mental 
capacity of a lion cub, and, while Mahng 
remembered whatever he learned, still, 
he was an old lion before he killed his 
first deer. And it all came about in this 
way: the weeks had drifted into months 
and the months rounded out into a full 
year, when Mahng’s sister fell a victim 
to her first attempt to carry off a sheep 
from the big herd corralled across the 
river. She put her foot in an immense 
bear trap, the very first thing she did, 
and the dozen or more dogs of the herd- 
ers did the rest—though she killed two 
of them with her three free legs and 
good teeth, before they overpowered 
her. Her brother, far away across the 
rolling river, heard her defiant screams 
and started to her, but even his great 
bounds could not carry him so far in so 
short a time and all was over when he 
came. This was the second great sorrow 
of his life, and as he turned away from 
her mangled body surmounted by the 
howling dogs, he was at war in his heart 
with all the world and ready for a fight 
even with the big grizzly, whom now he 
remembered but dimly. Midway up the 
trail from the river he heard something 
coming —stepping lightly, yet not so 
that Mahng’s sharp ears could not dis- 
tinguish the measured footfalls among 
the other sounds of the forest night; he 
did not know exactly what was coming, 
even though the wind was in his favor, 
so he ran lightly up the trunk of a big 
sycamore standing near the road and 
crept out on a thick limb some 15 ft. 
from the ground. There was a bit of 
open, moonlit path just beyond the tree, 
but after this all was dark in the shadow 
of the trees. He had scarcely flattened 
himself out on the limb, when, stepping 
daintily and with his broad antlers held 
high, a deer came from the shadow into 
the light. Unsuspecting, yet alert and 


watchful, he walked on, directly under 
the tree where Mahng lay. And, now, 
in the first chance of his life, the young 
lion’s nerve failed him so that he almost 
allowed the deer to pass unhurt beneath 
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the great limb and so on down the path 
to safety ; but, some way, as he felt the 
great muscles working in his strong 
fore-arms, all his centuries of ancestry 
asserted themselves, and, fixing his eyes 
on the slender neck just beneath him, he 
sprang. He felt the soft, warm body 
full in his grasp and instinctively set his 
sharp young teeth into the neck. Some- 
thing gave way; the warm, red blood 
spurted up into his mouth; the body 
beneath him yielded and he found him- 
self, grown suddenly powerful beyond 
his furthermost dreams, dragging his 
prey to the little den far up on the hill- 
side. That night, after he had feasted, 
he sent forth his first reverberating war 
cry, to all the world, from the big flat 
rock whereon his father had many a 
time challenged the night. Away back 
in the Montezuma hills the old silvertip 
heard him and trembled with something 
much akin to fear, while the other lions 
slunk along their trails, realizing the 
young power that was rising to rule the 
many in the gorges and rock-strewn 
slopes of their hunting grounds. An- 
other—being neither cat nor bear—lying 
in his tent far across the cafion, heard 
him, and, remembering a dead tongue, 
called him “Mahng”’ (the screamer) 

Yet there was a long and uphill fight 
ahead of this warrior who had but newly 
dis¢overed himself. And he won. Many 
the tales that could be told of his quar- 
rels with lesser cats; of how he whipped 
a roving band of coyotes that disputed 
with him the possession of a sheep he 
had just killed; and how, finally, he 
came to a last quarrel with the big, one- 
eyed grizzly and all but killed him. 
Then, too, he had his love affair—as all 
men have—and it ended happily (as 
some men’s do). But all these things 
are of the dim history of the vast forest 
and of little note to most of us in this 
strenuous day. However, Mahng still 
lives and his scream seems to have lost 
little through the years, notwithstanding 
the fact that his descendants are many 
and know no respect for their battle- 
scarred father. 
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I.—CONSULTATION. 


T had become a commonly accepted 
fact throughout the community that 
Leander Gibbs would never again 

“amount to much.” When an entire 
neighborhood reaches such a decision, 
and especially when its subject has for 
fifty odd years amounted to a whole lot 
among his fellow men, it is safe to as- 
sume that the case has been long and 
carefully discussed and that a later re- 
versal of opinion is absolutely out of the 
question. “All them little fat fellers 
break mighty fast, when they start to go 
—an’, you see, ’Ander is gittin’ pow’rful 
old,” remarked Dave Brayton, who had 
lived eight years more than a half-cen- 
tury. “Old? Why, he ain’t a day over 
65!” retorted Gran’ther Rounds, a brisk 
and cheery octogenarian. “’Tain’t age 
that’s hurtin’ Leander Gibbs;, he’s jest 
sorter got in the notion of thinkin’ an’ 
studyin’ too much, an’ it’ll surely turn 
out fatal if he don’t quit. I’m s’prised 
at that boy of his’n for lettin’ him go on 
thataway.” 

It was a feather in Gran’ther Rounds’ 
cap when Dr. Parrish, of Lonsdale, de- 
voted all of one Sunday to a considera- 
tion of Leander Gibbs’ physical status 
and declared him to be quite sound in 
wind and limb. “Mental lethargy is the 
result, quite as often as the cause, of long 
continued bodily repose,” said he. ““Ad- 
vancing years and an excess of adipose 


tissue in the present case forbid the reg- 
ular and severe exercise that I would 
otherwise prescribe, but, in some way, 
the patient must be made to take an ac- 
tive interest in life. Wants to sit and 
sleep all the time, eh?” 

“Sort of a half doze,” corroborated 
John Gibbs, who had led the physician 
to the shady rear veranda for a smoke 
and consultation. “As a rule we don’t 
care to disturb him, for he is growing 
very irritable and wonderfully despond- 
ent. Says there’s nothing to live for; 
that his baby boy—meaning myself—is 
running through with the property and 
letting the farm go to rack and ruin, 
and that he wants to die before his 
grandson marries and brings home ‘that 
cityfied Lucas gal.’ You know that big 
rain we had last week? Well, the creek 
down in the back pasture got on a tear 
the next night, washed away 50 yards 
of rail fence and drowned a Jersey calf; 
and he said it was all my fault and that 
I was more of a man at 4 years old than 
I am now at 44. Here he comes, Doc 
—yjust mention the flood and hear how 
he’ll rip me up the back.” 

“Little and fat” was a fair description 
of Leander Gibbs, so far as it went; he 
was also ruddy of face, smooth-shaven, 
bald, and round-eyed ; his shirt was open 
at the collar and a couple of buttons 
lower, a single suspender held his nether 
garments in place, and his carpet slip- 
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pers were worn upon feet guiltless of 
hosiery. ‘’Ander used to be a neat 
dresser 30 years ago,” said the doctor. 
“We must ’rouse him up, some way, or 
this carelessness of appearances may go 
to extremes. Say, John! wasn’t that a 
bully good rain we had a while back? 
It caught me out on Dudley’s Run and 
I couldn’t make it back till next day— 
swept out every bridge for 10 miles.” 

“Gorm! ’twas a reg’lar cloudbu’st,”’ 
exclaimed old Leander; ‘nearly ruined 
this hull farm—jes’ ‘because that triflin’ 
boy had ter leave all our fine calves 
whar they couldn't help theirselves. 
Didn’t even have sense enough ter run 
a wire fence ’round the paster, an’ ev’ry 
gormed rail floated off. Know what 
that boy was dewin’ all that night? 
Sleepin’, ¢hat’s what he was, while the 
farm was goin’ ter rack an’ ruin. Gimme 
a match—my pipe’s out.” And then 
the old fellow sank into an easy chair, 
his eyes closed, and, to all appearances, 
he was fast asleep. The doctor reached 
over and slapped him on the shoulder: 

“Don’t you remember a big rain that 
come about 40 years ago? I was a lit- 
tle fellow then—just old enough to go 
to school—and I can recall meeting you 
hunting grouse along the edge of the 
backwater from the river, and you had 
killed a regular mule’s load of ’em.” 

“I ’member that,” half shouted Lean- 
der, his eyes wide and glistening ; ‘‘ Hen- 
ry Mather was with me—we allus hunt- 
ed together, till he went to Jive with his 
boy in that gormed old city—an’ we 
was shootin’ a race fer tew boxes of G. 
D. caps an’ a poun’ of powder. I beat 
Henry by 3 birds an’ a red squirr’]. I 
allus beat him an’ I'll bet good money I 
kin dew it yet; why! I’ve killed off-hand 
shots that he was afeared to try with a 
layin’-down rest. I’ve did it time an’ 
ag’in. I ’member, one time —”’ And 
then followed a string of reminiscences 
two hours long, in all of which “ Henry” 
came out second best, while Leander 
smoothed his friend’s ruffled feathers by 
an equal division of game and a promise 
never to tell who killed it. Two hours, 
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without a single lapse into sleepy silence 
or a word of bitterness or despondency. 
The entire family came out on the porch 
and listened— Mrs. John Gibbs, plump 
and smiling; John, Jr. (commonly called 
“Jack”’), a youthful image of his grand- 
sire, immensely proud of a budding 
moustache and profoundly conscious 
that two short weeks would bring his 
wedding day; Kate and Lizzie (the 18- 
year-old twins) and five of their younger 
brothers and sisters, whose names and 
ages need not be mentioned. Two long 
hours of ‘“’Nother time we’s shootin’ 
ducks at Beaver Lake,” or “ Henry ’n’ me 
tuk a fishin’ trip up Big Piney”’; but, in 
the midst of it, the doctor slipped out to 
his buggy, beckoning John to follow. 
“If that Henry Mather is still alive, I’d 
advise your getting him here on a visit 
right away; and when he comes, turn 
the whole place over to the old boys and 
tell them to sail in and have their own 
fun. ’Ander needs a general ’rousing 
up; so let’s try the ‘Henry’ treatment 
first.” 

“ And in case it fails?” 

“We're up against it—that’s all; but 
I’m thinking that it won’t fail. All you 
want to do is to get Mather up here and 
let the two of ’em work out their own 
salvation ; feed ’em when they straggle 
home half starved and put ’em to bed as 
often as you can locate ’em at the right 
time o’ night. Got ali that safely stowed 
in your memory-box? Well, so long 
then—and may our conspiracy prosper!” 


Il.—_EXULTATION. 


On the evening of that same Sunday, 
John Jr., upon his regular daily visit to 
the - bride-to-be, rode a mile out of his 
way to post a letter for John, Sr. It 
was quite a long letter and must have 
been written in a convincing strain, for 
on Tuesday morning there came a reply, 
per R.F.D., which was read in family 
conclave while Leander smoked and 
dozed in the sunshine on the kitchen 
stoop. The old man took no note of 
the covert bustle of preparation which 
followed — the airing and dusting of 
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the “spare bedroom,” etc., etc.—but 
objected so strenuously to a mid-week 
change of shirts and the assumption of 
stripéd hosiery and a linen coat that 
Mrs. Gibbs interposed in his favor and 
declared that he shouldn’t be disturbed. 
Just before the dinner hour John, Sr., 
came down from the attic, carrying 
a long-barrelled, muzzle-loading rifle, 
accidentally halted at Leander’s elbow 
and began calling for ‘‘ Jack.” 

“Whatcher dewin’ with my gun?”’ 
demanded his sire indignantly. “Be 
keerful how you monkey with that 
lock !—’taint made of cast iron.” 

“Going to have it cleaned up,” ex- 
plained John; “getting rusty as an old 
hoe and I don’t want it ruined. Come 
here, Jack! I’ve got a little job for you.” 

“Hyar, gimme that gun!” snorted its 
owner angrily; “I ain’t trustin’ no 
gormed boy with keerful work like that. 
Bring me the wipin’-rod an’ some rags 
an’ the coal-ile can.” 

“Tt’s too tedious a task for you, Dad- 
dy,” persisted John the elder. 

“°Tain’t, nuther. Kerry me a cheer 
out under the old maple an’ fetch me the 
screwdriver—an’ a wire nail ter drive out 
them stock-pins. Don’t you say ‘Jack’ 
ter me nary nuther time—I don’t want 
him nowhar ’round in sight.” Which 
was lucky, as John, Jr., was just then well 
on his way to the railroad station to 
meet an anxiously expected visitor, driv- 
ing his little bay mare at a 2:40 clip to 
his brand-new pneumatic tired buggy. 
And so Leander was left to enjoy the 
doubtful pleasure of starting stubborn 
screws and driving out refractory pins, 
of cleaning and oiling the rusty barrel 
inside and out, rubbing up the lockwork, 
and, as an afterthought, stiffening the 
age-weakened mainspring with a wedge 
of sole leather. And, as he worked, he 
sang in an unmusical monotone the long 
forgotten lyric of Old Bill Spry, whose 
unerring eye never failed to draw deadly 
bead on “the wild duck an’ loon, the 
fox an’ the ’coon,” until, in time, all the 
wildlings of the forest trembled at his 
coming nor attempted useless flight from 


their inevitable doom. He was still sing- 
ing when the front gate opened and a 
gaunt, ungainly figure approached up 
the tiled walk. The new-comer was 
tall and sadly bowed with the weight of 
many years; his hair and beard were 
long and snowy white, but his move- 
ments were still lithe and youthful and 
he seemed to mind but little his burden 
of gun-case and valise. ‘‘That’s surely 
old ’Ander Gibbs,” he chuckled, “‘ wipin’ 
out that no-’count gun of his’n, jes’ like 
he useter 50 years ago. Hi thar, old fel- 
ler! d’ reckon you could hit a 40 foot 
barn, if you was inside an’ had all the 
doors shet?”’ 

“Wh-what’s that? Why, Henry 
Mather, you gormed old wretch! I 
hain’t seed you afore for twenty year!” 

‘Eighteen year this summer, ’Ander.” 

“‘I said twenty.” 

“’Tain’t but eighteen. Don’t I know 
suthin’ ?” 

“Not ‘less you’ve changed mightily. 
Why, Henry, you look older’n the hills! 
I never seed sech a wreck in all my 
life! Reckon you don’t shoot much 
nowadays—with them bleary old eyes!” 

“Reckon I could show you—if thar 
was any way to git you inter the woods 
’thout an ox-wagon. ’Pears like they’d 
been stall-feedin’ you, Ander; good 
thing your laigs are short or they’d 
never stan’ the weight of that body. 
How’s fishin’ down in the baptisin’ 
hole?” 

“‘Hain’t wet a hook for years an’ 
years,” admitted Leander, as shame- 
facedly as though confessing to petit 
larceny from the person; ‘we'll try em 
termorrer—if you can stay that long. 
Stretch a p’int, Henry, an’ stay.” 

‘‘Mr. Mather is here for a month, 
Daddy,” announced John, Sr., who had 
come out to call the agéd chums to din- 
ner. ‘I shall turn him over to you to 
entertain and trust you will make his 
visit an enjoyable one. There are squir- 
rels and trout within ten minutes’ walk 
of the house and plenty of horses in the 
barn when you are inclined to a longer 
excursion; so pitch in and give usa fish 
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or game supper as soon as you please.” 

“Seems like a purty nice sort of a 
boy,” remarked Henry in a hoarse aside. 

“ Av’rages tol’able fair,” assented Le- 
ander— “mighty keerless bout money 
matters sometimes, but I gen’rally man- 
ages ter keep him straight. Same old 
rifle you useter have?” (with a side 
glance at the gun-case). 

“Uh-uh! Ca’tridge gun—belongs ter 
my son Jimmy; had a hind-sight with a 
hole in it an’ a hoop over the front bead, 
but I made him knock ’em off an’ put in 
the ole sort. Show it tew you atter din- 
ner.” 

There was less of eating than talking 
around the table, for the two long-sep- 
arated friends found many subjects of 
conversation and their reminiscences 
were invariably of general interest. Af- 
ter the meal, Leander hurriedly made 
search for a supply of ammunition and 
found his powderhorn and bullet-pouch 
had been freshly filled. John, Jr., sug- 
gested a few trial shots at a target be- 
fore venturing in quest of game, but the 
idea was scornfully rejected: ‘Folks 
don’t ferget how ter shoot or swim,” as- 
serted Leander; “but I’ve seed ’em that 
never could learn in the fust place—an’ 
Henry Mather was one of that sort; a 
dozen shots at a spot wouldn’t help him 
or hurt him.” At which the lank one 
grinned but said nothing. 

In the big woods-lot back of the barn 
not a shot had been fired for many 
years. In consequence of this long con- 
tinued protection, there were many grey 
and a few red squirrels living among the 
oaks and hickories, with an occasional 
ruffed grouse, rabbit or flock of quail to 
diversify the shooting which awaited the 
chums. As they climbed the fence a 
rabbit was discovered some 60 yds. 
away and the visitor was accorded the 
first shot. He rested his rifle across the 
top rail, took long and careful aim and 
fired. The rabbit did not move. ‘“‘ Lemme 
kill that gormed rabbit for you,” chuck- 
led Leander; “wait till Ole Sal whispers 
tew him, an’ see how quick he draps.” 
Another miss, and still the game was not 
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frightened away. Then Mather fumbled 
in the pocket of his hunting coat, pro- 
duced a pair of field glasses and adjusted 
them to focus: “Some feller’s put up a 
job on us, ’Ander—that rabbit’s prop- 
ped up with sticks.” “Jack must have 
did it,” grinned Leander good-humored- 
ly; ‘“dern his skin! I'll fix him fer that 
afore he’s much older.” 

It proved to be an unfavorable after- 
noon for hunting. Very few squirrels 
were astir and those seen appeared un- 
commonly wild and hard to approach. 
At the farther verge of the woods a 
plump grey was discovered just as he 
found refuge in the hollow limb of a 
white oak. ‘We'll jes’ wait till he 
shows hisself ag’in, Henry,” suggested 
the plump huntsman (a bit weary after 
his unaccustomed exercise). ‘’Mem- 
ber how we useter lay fer ’em? an’ how 
’twould git time ter go home an’ dew 
the chores afore they ever come? No 
chores fer us now, Henry, ole boy. Not 
much! We’ve got all the time thar is 
an’ right here we'll stay till we get 
meat.” 

“Grass looks soft enough fer a bed,” 
remarked Mather, stretching his long 
limbs in the shade. “Got some fuzzy 
sort of moss over here,” responded Le- 
ander, following a good example; and 
then there was silence—a silence of 
hours, while the sun sank lower aud 
lower in the western sky. At last Hen- 
ry opened his eyes, lifted himself upon 
his elbow—and then made a hurried 
grab for his rifle: the squirrel was 
“hunkered down” in the lowest fork of 
the oak, not 10 yds. away. Mather de- 
liberately rolled over to the regulation 
prone position and the result of the shot 
was a decapitated grey, the first game of 
any kind to the marksman’s credit for 
the better part of two decades. 

“Sorry I had ter disturb you, ’Ander 
—you was sleepin’ so sweetly; but that 
ole squirrel was settin’ up thar so all- 
fired purty. Now, s’pose we go in?” 

“‘Not on your life!’’ declared the dis- 
comfited Leander. ‘I’ve brung salt an’ 
matches, an’ I’m a goat if we don’t cook 
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an’ eat this feller right here; gether 
some wood, Henry, while I do the skin- 
nin’ act.” 


IlIl—EMULATION. 


Next morning bright and early the 
two old men, inseparable companions 
for two-thirds of their lives, were renew- 
ing their youth by a visit to one of their 
favorite old-time haunts, the ‘baptisin’ 
hole’”’—a waist-deep pool in the nearby 
creek. They had turned in disgust from 
store-bought rods and lures, preferring 


Lack of success in this pretence of sport 
was as nothing compared to the delight 
of once more being together, the ineffable 
bliss of listening, with closed eyes, to the 
sound of a well-loved voice, and imagin- 
ing that all the long and weary years 
had been but a dream, happily fled with 
its burden of unmerited cares and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

“Henry,” said Leander, with all seri- 
ousness, ‘‘Mammy’s gone visitin’ over 
ter Aunt Jane’s an’ she said I could eat 
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“Well and faithfully they fished——catching an occasional minnow, chub or sunfish,.”’ 





to cut poles in the willow thickets and 
quest for grubs, angleworms and grass- 
hoppers wheresoever they might be 
found. Well and faithfully they fished, 
catching an occasional minnow, chub or 
sunfish; but only two or three trout 
were hooked—mere fingerlings all. As 
they cast their hooks here and there, 
waiting for the improbable to happen, 
their chatter of conversation continued 
as unremitting as the fiddling of a couple 
of katydids on a pleasant night in June. 


supper at your house an’ stay thar all 
night. Won’t that be bully?” 

“We've got four new kittens up in 
the hayloft an’ I’m goin’ ter give you 
one of ’em,” replied Henry, readily fall- 
ing into the humor of the thing; ‘‘ Min- 
nie Nichols sha’n’t have nary one, ’cause 
I give her a big red apple an’ she ’vided 
it with that pesky Joe Dulin.” 

“‘Speakin’ of Joe Dulin,” said Lean- 
der (unthoughtedly aging 55 years in 
half that many seconds), “he died the 
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year you left, an’ Minnie’s still a widder. 
Sister staid with her till last summer.” 

“Died?” 

“Went crazy an’ they tuk her ter the 
‘sylum. Must be sorter lonely fer Min- 
nie, but she ain’t much on the complain. 
"Member how near we come ter fightin’ 
over her one time?” 

“Couple of fools,’ grunted Henry; 
“Minnie could have had either of us by 
turnin’ her finger, but she liked Joe best 
‘cause he writ po’try. Say, ’Ander, le’s 
go furder down the creek.” 

Search for them as they might, the 
big trout were not in evidence. Before 
noon they tired of the quest, counted 
their catch and decided that 13 fish 
apiece was a lucky number to stop at. 
They were doubtless helped to this de- 
cision by the fact that the main road was 
near at hand and that under the line of 
trees on the south of the roadway would 
be found shade and coolness. As they 
were crossing the bridge there was a 
great splash in the shallow pool just be- 
low and a widening circle of wavelets 
showed the location of the sound beside 
a big boulder. “Trout!” announced 
Leander—“ must be hidin’ under them 
rocks, fer I kin see bottom from one end 
of the hole ter t’other.” ‘Ketch him 
some day,” asserted Henry: ‘‘don’t le’s 
stop in this sun—it’s surely hot.” 

‘‘Gormed hot,” agreed Leander, “an’ 
I’m ready fer dinner.”’ 

Not once during that long and sultry 
afternoon did Leander Gibbs permit him- 
self to fall asleep, to his credit as a host 
be it said. There were many things 
about the farm of ample interest to be 
shown a visitor; and late that evening 
there was another visit to the woodslot 
squirrels, Henry again scoring a lucky 
shot, while his host’s record was a series 
of inexcusable misses; the fault was, of 
course, in the rifle, not the marksman, 
and the remarks Leander made about 
“them gormed sights” showed that his 
temper was not improved by defeat. 
“Goin’ ter re-sight that ole rifle all 
round termorrer,” he said, and declined 
to be tempted afield. Throughout the 
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entire morning he was busy in the work- 
shop, with occasional visits to an impro- 
vised testing range back of the barn— 
filing and hammering and shooting, and 
then hammering and filing again. Some- 
way, the bullet holes showed a decided 
disinclination to group on the target, 
scattering above, below and all around 
the bullseye, and it was high noon be- 
fore the old man was content with the 
results gained. “Got her so she puts 
most of the bullets purty nigh in the 
same hole,” he told John, Jr., at the din- 
ner table, “an’ now I’ll show that gan- 
der-shanked Henry who kin kill game. 
Better staid here practicin’ up with his 
own ole four-dollar ca’tridgé gun, ’stead 
of runnin’ ’round like he is, tryin’ ter 
find some one he useter know.” 

“Guess he found ’em, all right,’’ cas- 
ually remarked John, Jr., with a wink at 
his father; “I saw him at the Widow Du- 
lin’s this morning—in the lawn chairs 
under the big poplar, and so busy talk- 
ing that they never saw me ride by. 
Come back three hours later, and they 
were out on the back porch shelling 
peas.” 

“Gormed old fool!” grunted Leander 
scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” remarked John, 
Sr., “seems to me I’ve heard they were 
sweethearts 50 years ago—why should- 
n’t they enjoy meeting again and talking 
over old times?” 

“Enjoy nuthin’! Didn’t I useter go 
with Minnie a heap more’n Henry ever 
dared tew? Who ever seed me over 
thar helpin’ her gether garden truck fer 
dinner?” 

““Maybe she asked Mr. Mather to 
stay,” suggested one of the twins mis- 
chievously. 

“An’ mebbe she’s axed ME, time an’ 
ag’in,” snorted Leander. ‘ D’ye reckon 
that bony skelinton kin beat my time 
anywhar? Oh! I know he’s wobbled 
onto a squir’l or tew—but ’twas all luck 
an’ chaince. Bet ye I’m head leader all 


the way through, from this time till the 
wind-up. Huh! I’d say Henry Mather!” 
Then Mrs. Gibbs interposed with a 
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remark calculated to drift the conversa- 
tion afar from the irritating subject and 
the daughters skilfully followed her lead, 
congratulating themselves upon the ease 
with which Grandpa had been pacified 
and the family breathed more freely 
with the crisis safely passed. ‘Jack kin 
hitch the old gray ter the buckboard,” 
said he. “Put up the um-brill, ’cause 
the sun’s hot an’ I aim ter drive clean 
ter town—goin’ ter git suthin’ ter s’prise 
Henry with, gormed if I ain’t! No, sir! 
I hain’t tellin’ till I come back—lI’d 
akcherly “e afore I'd tell.” 

It chanced that the house was quite 
deserted when Henry Mather returned 
from dining with his playmate and sweet 
heart of 50 years agone. The two Johns 
were busy somewhere about the farm, 
Mrs. Gibbs was visiting a sick neighbor, 
and the rest of the family had scattered 
to the several points of the compass. As 
he entered the sitting room the telephone 
bell rang peremptorily. Henry took 
down the receiver: 

“Hello! Who’s callin’?” 

“County Clerk’s office. What’s this 
about Uncle Leander?—is it all right?” 

‘What about him?” 

“Oh, nothing much. He was in the 
office ten minutes ago and got a mar- 
riage license for himself and the Widow 
Dulin; I hear he’s asked Parson Smith 
to drive out to the Widow’s about sun- 
down.” 

“Well, I reckon he’s his own boss. 
Say, John Gibbs ain’t here jes’ now; 
s’pose you call him up ag’in ’bout sup- 
pertime. That’s all—ring off. Mighty 
smart of ’Ander,’”’ continued Henry re- 
flectively; ‘‘thinks he’ll head me off, eh? 
Wants ter make a fool of hisself an’ cut 
a widder’s dowry out’n the Gibbs prop’- 
ty? Lemme git at that phone ag’in— 
I'll show him! Hello thar, Central! 
gimme the Widder Dulin’s. That you, 
Minnie? Well, this is Henry—huh-huh 
—Henry Mather. Say, look fer me 
back ag’in, quick as I kin walk it. Some- 
thin’ I fergot ter ax you about. No, 
couldn’t possibly let her go over the 
‘phone—sorter important, you see, an’ I 


don’t want no blame Central hearin’ it. 
No, ma’am, not another word—I’ve done 
hung up the receiver. Good-bye.” 


IV.—HESITATION. 


Leander Gibbs, jogging leisurely 
along in the buckboard, turned into the 
main road at the creek just as Henry 
Mather stepped upon the bridge. 

‘Comin’ home from the Widder’s, I 
reckon?’’ he questioned, with a mean- 
ing twinkle in his eye. 

“Been home, an’ jes’ goin’ back.” 

“Tew calls in one day !—looks sorter 
’spicious, Henry; but blame the odds! 
Git in an’ ride; I’m goin’ that way my- 
self.” 

Mather raised his foot to the step, 
then suddenly swung around excitedly 
and pointed down in the water: “I 
seed him, ’Ander!” he shouted —“a 
sure-enough trout an’ half as long as 
my arm. Thar he goes under them 
rocks—didn’t you see him?” 

“Lemme drive up ter the fence an’ 
tie,” exclaimed Leander; “we'll git that 
gormed fish.”’ 

“Don’t know how.” 

““You don’t, huh? ’Member that time 
we’s up in Maine an’ the Injun boy 
brung us a big pick’rel? ‘Me wig-woz 
’im,’ he said, an’ then ’scribed tew us 
how he did it—’member that?” 

“‘Sure!—jes’ feel under the rocks till 
you fin’ the fish—then tickle his side, 
an’ he lays right over in your han’. 
Dog-gone these shoe-strings, they’re 
tied in a hard knot!” 

“Better break ’em, or I’ll beat ye inter 
the creek. That’s whar slippers come 
in handy, Henry; they’re easy put on 
an’ easy pulled off.” 

A moment later, shoeless, coatless, 
and with trousers and sleeves rolled as 
high as they would go, the two old fel- 
lows stood grinning gleefully at each 
other, knee deep in the sun-warmed 
stream. ‘‘Fust fish!” said Henry, after 
a brief search under a boulder; “big 
chub—gee! don’t he squirm!”’ 

“Sling him out on the grass. Hello, 
Henry! here’s a leetle sun-peerch. Go- 
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in’ ter git a mess afore we quit. Lordy! 
don’t this ’mind you of old times?” “I 
teched him, ’Ander!” shouted the lank 
one—“he dodged yander inter that pile 
of dornicks. Hooray! we’re boun’ ter 
ketch him.” 

At this exciting moment an unlooked 
for spectator appeared upon the scene. 
A thorough acquaintance with her neigh- 
bors and their love of gossip had con- 
vinced the Widow Dulin that it were not 
well to have a gentleman visitor call 
twice upon the same day, and circum- 
stances left but one practicable way of 
avoiding this calamity, which was to 
meet him on the way. To be sure, she 
might have absented herself from home; 
but feminine curiosity forbade. She 
wanted to hear propounded that mysteri- 
ous question, ‘“‘too important” to be en- 
trusted to the wires, and so ventured as 
far as the bridge and there beheld a scene 
well worth the viewing. 

“Evenin’ Minnie,’ called Leander; 
“me ’n’ Henry’s havin’ the time of our 
lives. See what a big sucker I jes’ got.” 
“‘Hole’s full of ’em,’”’ chimed in Hen- 

ry. ‘Don’t step on that horn pout, 
Mis Dulin—I’ve knowed ’em ter fin a 
body clean through shoe-leather.” 

“Fer gracious sake!—sech a pair of 
growed-up chil’ren!’’ exclaimed the wid- 
ow, who fortunately was blessed with a 
keen sense of humor. “Ain’t you feared 
of rheumatiz an’ pneumony? wadin’ 
’round thar like a brace of houn’ pups 
huntin’ tadpoles. Why don’t you go in 
furder, Leander Gibbs? Henry’s ketch- 
in’ tew fish ter your one.”’ 

“Henry’s taller’n me—an’ I don’t 
want ter wet my breeches,” confessed 
Leander naively. ‘‘Comin’ over ter your 
house, purty soon.” 

“Me tew!” asserted Henry. ‘Thar! 
I said I'd ketch ye, an’ I’ve did it. Say, 
"Ander, ain’t he a peach? No, sirree! 
four pounds won’t tech him. Minnie’s 
got ter fry this feller fer our supper.” 

“Sure thing,” chuckled Gibbs, feast- 
ing his eyes on the big fish, whose 
weight Henry had probably over-esti- 
mated by half; “she can take what 
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we’ve got an’ be cleanin’ ’em while we’re 
ketchin’ some more. Jes’ sling ’em in 
the buckboard an’ go on—but throw 
out our shoes an’ coats afore you go. 
He’p me here, Henry; I’ve got a red- 
hoss cornered by this ole log.”’ 

The two fishermen were so occupied 
with their task that neither noted the 
folded paper that fell from the pocket of 
Leander’s coat when Mrs. Dulin lifted it 
from the vehicle’s seat. It partially 
opened in fluttering to the ground, and 
the words MarriAGE LICENSE naturally 
inspired the widow with a desire to read 
further. “Law me!” she murmured, 
‘“here’s another ole fool!” but her 
cheeks were a-glow and her eyes almost 
dimmed with tears as she counted the 
fish already caught—‘‘seven little ones 
an’ the big one’’—and chirruped to the 
old horse to jog along. 

Her departure was the signal for two 
suddenly grave and silent men to wade 
ashore and mend their disarranged toi- 
lets. No further thought was given to 
the fish, but instead they eyed each oth- 
er covertly and suspiciously. 

“Minnie’s gittin’ ter look mighty old,” 
remarked Leander at length. 

‘‘Breakin’ pow’rful fast,” agreed Hen- 
ry; then added: “I’m goin’ ter ax her 
ter have me afore I go back.” 

“I’ve done got the license,” confessed 
Leander sheepishly. 

“Huh-huh! The County Clerk 
’phoned over ter the house.” 

“What did John say?” queried Gibbs 
in a voice suddenly grown tremulous. 

“Nobody thar but me. D’ye want 
her real bad, ’Ander?”’ 

“TI can’t back out now—kin you?” 

“Uh-uh. I done ’phoned her what I 
aimed ter dew.” 

Not another word, until they were at 
Mrs. Dulin’s gate. With his hand on 
the latch, Leander turned: “Henry, le’s 
not till atter supper. What d’ye say?” 
Feel sorter 


“Mebbe ’twill be best. 
nervous—don’t you?” 

‘‘Guess it’s from bein’ in the water— 
gittin’ our feet wet an’ all that.” 
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V.—CONSOLATION. 

The fish supper was a success. If the 
widow shared in the prevailing nervous- 
ness, it must have affected her but 
slightly while in the kitchen. The fried 
fish were a revelation, the light and 
crisp cornbread a dream. While the 
feast was preparing, the self-invited 
guests sat, not at all at their ease, in a 
couple of so-called easy chairs in the 
“best room.” To discuss the matter 
nearest their heart was to invite being 
overheard, and in their excited frame of 
mind talk upon trivial subjects was im- 
possible. ‘Don’t, Henry,” (as Leander 
discovered his companion clearing the 
stem of his pipe), “Minnie can’t abide 
smoke.” ‘’Ander, stop rockin’ in that 
cusséd cheer—it squeaks like a grind- 
sténe.” Mere bundles of irritation and 
constraint, both of them; like criminals 
under death sentence, dreading yet wish- 
ing for the summons to the scaffold. 
One glance at their troubled faces, when 
she entered to announce that the meal 
was in readiness, served to restore the 
widow's sorely tested self-confidence. 
The game was in her own hands, for 
men of such downcast and troubled 
countenance would hardly discuss mat- 
ters of personal importance at the table. 
As a matter of fact they were only too 
willing she should have the talking all 
to herself, and with this arrangement she 
was quite content. So she dropped into 
a reminiscent vein, commencing with 
their earliest schooldays and covering 
the ground thoroughly as she proceeded 
year by year, and the supper was over 
and the chairs shoved back before Hen- 
ry decided to take the bits in his teeth 
and bolt the conversational race course. 

“I ’phoned over "bout a question I 
wanted to ax,” he began. 

‘An’ I’ve got suthin’ in my pocket to 
show ye,’’ put in Leander. 

“Don’t bother till I rid up the table,” 
said the widow with a girlish toss of the 
head; ‘‘take your pipes out under the 
big poplar, an’ I’ll jes’ stack the dishes 
an’ jine ye in ten minutes.” 

‘“‘Make it twenty—my pipe holds a 


sight,” suggested Henry, yearning for a 
reprieve of longer duration. ‘“Mebbe I 
hadn’t better come at all,’’ she retorted, 
bridling as though she felt herself the 
recipient of a snub; and as the vener- 
able chums beat a hasty retreat there 
was a prayer in their hearts that was 
best unuttered. .‘‘Sech a temper!”’ sighed 
Leander. ‘An’ sech a face!’’ echoed 
the critical Henry. “Smoke up quick, 
‘Ander; le’s be happy while we kin. 
Pile right down on this bluegrass an’ 
smoke like blazes.” 

An hour later a buggy hurriedly 
drove through the growing darkness to 
the Widow Dulin’s gate. John, Sr. 
sprang out, helped his wife to alight, 
and together they raced up the walk, 
the widow meeting them at the steps. 
“‘T headed off the Parson and sent him 
back to town,” were John’s words of 
greeting. ‘Was that right?” 

Mrs. Dulin lifted her finger to com- 
mand silence. ‘‘I managed ’em,” she 
said. ‘‘Look yander, under the poplar.” 

Fast asleep they lay in the velvety 
grass—Henry’s head pillowed on Lean- 
der’s chubby arm, their pipes and to- 
bacco sacks in a little heap near at hand. 

“Such a pair of dear old babies,” 
continued the widow, with something 
like a half sob. ‘No, I’m not mad at 
’em, an’ I don’t keer fer the talk——’cause 
I was aimin’, anyway, ter go off on a 
visit fer a month or tew. They allus 
was the best an’ dearest boys in the 
world, an’ mebbe——but shucks! I could- 
n’t marry both of ’em, an’ I don’t know 
which I’d ruther have.” 


* * *x * ~ * 


News of the Widow Dulin’s speedy 
flitting was the subject of discussion that 
night when Leander lighted his friend's 
way to his sleeping apartment. ‘ Meb- 
be it’s jes’ as well,’’ remarked the chub- 
by one. ‘Hard feelin’s might have riz 
atwixt us tew if she’d tuk me —”’ 

“Or me,” interjected Henry, though 
unjealously. ‘She talked mighty nice 
tew me this mornin’, ’Ander—it skeers 
me ter think of it.” 
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“‘Notice how she said huntin’ an’ fish- 
in’ was nice fun fer boys?” reflected Le- 
ander. “I tell ye, Henry, we don’t want 
no gormed woman breakin’ intew our 
’rangements. Say! that was a sure big 
trout.” “ An’ tasted better’n any in them 
old days. Minnie’s a master han’ ter fry 
‘em, ’Ander—but ketchin’s better fun 


than eatin’. 
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“‘Huh-huh—’specially fer boys, like 
you’n me.” And so with a wink anda 
chuckle the chums parted in peace and 
content, to dream of monster trout, chat- 
tering squirrels and whirring grouse, un- 
til John, Jr.’s summons to breakfast 
should arouse them to the achievements 
and joys of another day. 


ODE TO NEBRASKA. 


By ALICE MAY. 


I’m jest back from old Ohio—that’s the State where I was born. 

I’m back to the land of promise, of the sunshine and the corn. 

My heart has a song of gladness—of joy that’s sweet to know— 

As I bare my head to the breezes that never cease to blow, 

An’ breathe ’em into my life’s blood, till my pulses throb an’ bound, 
An’ my soul seems lifted higher an’ my feet scarce touch the ground. 
E’en the little birds sing praises on this most radiant morn; 

I’m back to the land of promise, of the sunshine and the corn. 


There are spots most fair to look at in that State where I was born. 

I strayed about among ’em, but I somehow felt forlorn, 

For the area of my vision seemed so narrow, so confined, 

An’ in roamin’ o’er an eighty, many fences high I climbed; 

An’, somehow, I had a notion—mebbe ‘twas but a whim— 

That the folkses’ thoughts and feelin’s, like their land, was all fenced in; 
Fenced by customs, creeds and dogmas, into which they all were born, 

But which somehow seem to vanish in this open land of corn. 


On these prairies, broad, unbounded, where my vision stretches wide, 
From the golden grain before me to the distant green hillside, 
While between are countless acres, some with cattle dotted o’er, 
Some with tasseled corn a wavin’, colors changin’ more and more. 
An’ away off in the distance all this beauty seems to blend 

In the azure blue of Heaven, whither we our way do wend. 

But, in passin’, rays of glory come with ev’ry waking morn 

To this land of fairest promise and the fields of waving corn. 


Here the wideness of God’s mercy seems to break in clearer light, 
An’ our malice, envy, hatreds, vanish like the shades of night. 
Something of the Ali-Wise purpose in our brother’s eye we see, 

As we clasp his hand, and, loving, sense the great eternity, 

Where our souls to sweetest measure shall His lasting praises sing, 
When we reach the shining city where the loud hosannas ring, 
While our tired and useless bodies, by rough toil an’ hardship worn, 
Shall most peaceful sleep forever, jest beside the wavin’ corn. 
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ENTRANCE TO PALO ALTO FARM AND STANFORD UNIVERSITY GROUNDS. 





THE LAST OF PALO 


ALTO. 


By KARL A. BICKEL. 


HE famous Palo Alto farm has 

passed into history. The last car- 

load of thoroughbreds has been 
dispatched to the sales stables and dis- 
posed of; the grass is growing on the 
kindergarten track; and only a few draft 
horses are now in the stalls once occu- 
pied by horses whose victories startled 
the horsemen of the world. What mem- 
ories the word Palo Alto brings to the 
mind of the horse lover of a decade ago! 
The Palo Alto farm—the home of Elec- 
tioneer, of Palo Alto, of Sunol, of Azote 
and of many other splendid animals who 
shattered record after record and went 
far towards bringing California before the 
public as the greatest horse raising State 
in the Union. Since Senator Leland 
Stanford’s death in 1893, however, the 
farm, as an active, producing establish- 
ment of racing animals, steadily declined, 
and since 1897 no attempt has been 
made to display the colors of the Palo 
Alto farm upon the speedways of the 
nation. With the shipment of two car- 
loads of promising youngsters to a re- 
cent sale of light harness horses at the 
Madison Square Garden and a smaller 
shipment to San Francisco, the farm 
definitely closed down. 


Senator Stanford devoted over a quar- 
ter of a century to a close study of horse- 
breeding. At his death he was one of 
the foremost breeders of harness horses 
in the world. His ability as a connois- 
seur of horseflesh is well illustrated by 
the story of the purchase of Electioneer. 
In 1876 Gov. Stanford, accompanied by 
a party of well-known horsemen (includ- 
ing David Bonner, William Humphreys 
and several others), went East to the 
then noted Stony Ford farm to select a 
number of fillies and stallions with which 
Senator Stanford intended to found his 
establishment. A dozen fillies were 
chosen and then the stallions were 
brought out. Messenger Duroc (then 
considered one of the foremost stallions 
in the country) was one of those exhibit- 
ed; another was Electioneer. The mem- 
bers of the party were enthusiastic over 
Messenger Duroc. Electioneer was 
scarcely noticed. All the while, how- 
ever, the Senator had been examining 
him closely and shortly afterwards, in 
face of the protests of every member of 
his party, he bought him—paying $12,- 
500 for the despised son of Hambleton- 
ian and Green Mountain Maid. The 
horsemen were astounded at his choice. 
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THE FAMOUS KINDERGARTEN TRACK. 





“Messenger Duroc,” they argued, “is 
the animal you want—not Electioneer.” 
Senator Stanford, however, stood by his 
judgment and the results in after years 
amply substantiated him. Over 40 per 
cent. of Electioneer’s sons, reared in 
California, took records of 2:30 and bet- 





Senator Stanford Standing under Canopy). 





An inventory of the world’s cham- 
pionship records, held at ‘different times 
by the horses of the Palo Alto farm, 
was compiled some time ago by the 
well-known turf authority, Jos. C. Simp- 
son. Twenty-six world’s records were 
secured within a period of 15 years. 


ter—the great majority of these being Five yearling records, five 2-year-old 


made with the old-fashioned, high- 
wheeled sulky. 

From 1880 on until 1895 the horses 
“om the Palo Alto farm entered the 


records, six 3-year old records and seven 
4-year-old, one 5-year-old and three 
miscellaneous records complete the list. 
. The minutes and seconds in which 


racing field every spring and returned many of these records were made does 


late in the autumn with an almost un- 


not appear so phenomenal now, when 


broken list of victories and championship brought into comparison with the rec- 


records. Beginning with Fred Crocker 
(the first of the famous sons of Election- 
eer), who in 1880 broke the 2-year-old 
record (lowering it to 2:2514) to Azote 
(who, on Sept. 5, 1895, secured the 
world’s record for geldings), the lustre 
of the name Palo Alto cast a glow over 
the entire trotting world. 





ords of Lou Dillon, Croesus and Major 
Delmar; but it must be remembered 
that by far the greater number were 
made before the days of pneumatic tires, 
steel wheels and wind breaks, and when 
the likelihood of beating two minutes 
was considered to be more of a pleasing 
fancy than even a remote possibility. 








CEMETERY FOR FAMOUS PALO ALTO HORSES. 


Palo Alto Farm. 
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But, casting aside all of these modern 
advantages, that list of victories and rec- 
ords tells a story of wonderful stamina 
and improvement. Take the record of 
Arion for instance: On Oct. 6, 1891, he 
reduced the 2 year-old record to 2:15 3/; 
on Oct. 21 of the same year he again 
lowered it to 2:141%4; and a little over a 
month later he still further cut it to 
2:1034. Arion then appeared the next 
season as a 3-year-old and pu'led down 
the 3-year-old record for the year, go- 
ing the mile in 2:10%. All of these 
miles were made to a high-wheeled 
sulky. In the space of 11 years the 
sons and daughters of the Palo Alto 
farm reduced the 2- year-old record from 
2:251% (by Fred Crocker in 1880) to 
2:1034 (by Arion in 1891)—a reduction 
of 14% seconds. The same qualities 
were in all classes. The 3-year-old rec- 
ord suffered a cut of 10% seconds 
through the speed of the Palo Alto en- 
tries and the 4-year-old record was re- 
duced 8% seconds. 

The great farm will not be dismantled 
at once. At present it is in as fit con- 
dition to go on with its work as it ever 


ONE DAY 
By J. V. 


‘AVE you ever traveled throughout 
Dixie in a conveyance known in 
the West as a “prairie schoon- 

er”? Think of it! there is no conductor 
to openly demand remuneration, no of- 
ficious porter to covertly demand tips, 
no smoke, no time table for your master, 
and no stifling enclosed compartments. 
The earth, the air, the contents of Na- 
ture’s wonderful store-house is yours for 
the taking. Like the tortoise, you carry 
your house with you, rent free, and with 
no coal, water or gas bills to meet; for 
fuel can be found by the roadside, spring 
water bubbles from the rocks, and, like 
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was. The great barns and yards have 
been admirably kept up and are annual- 
ly visited by hundreds of tourists, attract- 


“ed hither by the reputation of the farm 


and the close proximity of the Leland 
Stanford Jun. University. The ceme- 
tery for former famous Palo Alto horses, 
with its granite monument dedicated to 
Electioneer, Mohawk, Norlaine and oth- 
ers, will never receive another body, but 
the graves and flowers are tended with 
the greatest care. In the Leland Stan- 
ford Jun. University museum the skele- 
tons of Electioneer and Palo Alto are 
exhibited, together with several of the 
sulkies that were used by different Palo 
Alto animals in their record-breaking 
races. While there are many great rac- 
ing establishments in the United States 
—yea, and in California too—that have 
taken up the work where the Palo Alto 
farm left off (as the recent performance 
of the peerless Lou Dillon bears wit- 
ness), yet it may well be doubted if ever 
again will a single establishment accom- 
plish within so short a period of time 
that which was done at the Palo Alto 
farm. 


IN CAMP. 
ROACH. 


the birds, you are up at dawn and asleep 
at dark. Or, if you needs must be about 
after nightfall, what better guide than a 
blazing fat-pine torch to light you on 
your way? Verily, we pay a price for 
our vaunted civilization far beyond its 
value. 

As our schooner gauged: the depths 
of red mud on the pike out from Jack- 
son, Mississippi, in February of ’95, we 
met a fellow traveler who cordially in- 
vited us to share his camp on the banks 
of Pearl River. We gladly accepted his 
invitation and spent a most enjoyable 
week on the old Union Army camp- 
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ground, obtaining our drinking water 
from a spring formerly used by the boys 
in blue. Our neighbors along the pike 
were friendly callers and many a pleas- 
ant hour was spent in conversation with 
them. Our winged neighbors, the birds, 
were equally friendly and the cardinal 
bird and his more soberly attired mate 
would come into camp and gravely 
watch the preparation of the corn pone. 
And the corn pone as prepared at the 
camp-fire is well worth watching and 
eating, too, as our feathered friends 
knew. Good sweet, white corn meal 
(which has been ground by a little old 
water mill), mixed with cold water; a 
pinch of salt and a pinch of soda added ; 
then poured into a hot greased bake- 
pot; covered, with its iron cover heaped 
with red-hot coals and set over more 
red coals; after which it is left to its 
own devices for 20 minutes, makes a 
dish fit for the gods. Add to it rashers 
of bacon, sweet potatoes baked in the 
ashes, cane syiup, black coffee and the 
piquant sauce of a good appetite and he 
who partakes of this repast envies not 
the Lotus Eaters. As night draws nigh, 
heap on the logs and send the flames 
dancing up the gum tree that is a com- 
bination fire-place and chimney; tell the 
choicest stories, bring out the seasoned 
pipes and the fragrant tobacco, sing the 
good old songs, and, when Morpheus 
claims his own, sleep the life-giving sleep 
born of a day next to the ground. But 
it is of one day in camp that I would 
write, 

On the morning of the day devoted to 
valentines and love our Northern eyes 
were delighted to see the ground cov- 
ered with a light fall of snow which we 
enjoyed to the utmost during its brief 
stay. In the evening —by which is 
meant any old time after 1 p. m. in the 
South—the majority of our party walked 
into Jackson, leaving Mr. S. and myself 
to care for the camp. A few hours after 
they had gone, an old negro, bearing a 
huge jug on his head, came into camp 
and begged permission to rest and warm 
at our fire. He had the softest of voices, 
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the most insinuating of smiles, the hum- 
blest of manners, and his flourishes as he 
doffed his battered felt hat would have 
done credit to a Chesterfield. In the 
most guileless way he brought up the 
subject of molasses, referring to the con- 
tents of his jug as ‘‘them” or “she.” 

“Yes, sah; dem’s prime! She is de 
bes’ I ebber eat! Made right from de 
bes’ cane growed on dis ribber bottom. 
I seed dem made right down dar to Mis 
Mandy’s. Does you-alls know Mis 
Mandy? She’s alubly woman. Ebery- 
t’ing made at Mis Mandy’s is ob de bery 
bes’. The good Lord done bless all her 
doin’s!”’ 

He looked piously heavenward and 
remained silent a few moments; then, 
sighing mournfully, he reluctantly arose. 

“I reckon I'll hab to keep a-rollin’,” 
he said; “dis hyah jimmi-jar am mighty 
hebby! You-alls,” with an exquisite 
bow to Mr. S., “‘doan’ happen to want 
to buy any ob dem? I can sell pow’ful 
cheap, kaze, you see, dat blesséd Mis 
Mandy so kin’ she done gib dem to me.” 
Mr. S. shook his head and this brought 
forth such a deep sigh that I was moved 
to inquire the price. “Yes, sah; dey 
axes thirty cents for drefflul po’ trash 
up in town, but I'll let you hab one gal- 
lon ob dem fo’ two bits,’ he hastened to 
answer. “It shore am hebby to tote! 
Jes’ you taste dem an’ you boun’ to 
’*knowledge dey am pow’ ful good.” 


A woman who hesitates is lost—and - 


so is a man; for we allowed ourselves 
to be persuaded into buying 2 gallons 
of “dem ’lasses.” Calling down the 
blessings of a beneficent Heaven on us, 
our colored caller backed himself out of 
camp and was soon lost to view on one 
of the winding swamp paths. 

In about ten minutes an old Auntie 
came limping into camp Her skirt was 
short and scant; she was minus stock- 
ings and her feet were encased in ragged 
plough shoes; a discarded hunting coat 
covered her bent shoulders, and a few 
grey hairs showed beneath an old ban- 
dana twisted around her head. She was 
a perfect picture of human dejection and 
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poverty. ‘Doan’ I see a colored gemp- 
lum leab hyah, honey ?”’ she asked. 

We replied in the affimative. 

“Was he tall an’ pert an’ pow’ful 
polite?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. S. 

“IT jes’ knowed it was dat no ’count 
niggah. I seed him from de bridge but 
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Spring fo’ a drink. Dat niggah mus’ a- 
been a-watchin’ out, fo’ de jimmi-jar’s 
done gone when I gets back. I went 
on to town but doan’ get no word of 
my ’lasses. He shore mighty smart to 
come hyah to you-uns dat doan’ know 
him.” 

We sympathized with her in her loss. 

















“In the most guileless way he brought up the subject of molasses.’’ 





I’se so pow’ful lame I can’t cotch him. 
Dat triflin’ niggah done stole my jimmi- 
jar. I’se totin’ it to town to sell so’s to 
buy some’ meat an’ meal. Ma po’ leet’l 
babies ain’ had nofin to eat dis blesséd 
day. Dat jimmi-jar done get so hebby 
to tote I jes’ puts it down in de briars 
by de roadside an’ goes dewn to Bate’s 


“Oh! I doan’ cyah ’bout dat. Il’se 
got mo’ syrup, It’s to go back to dem 
po’ babies wif nofin to eat dat breaks ma 
heart. I heahs you-all’s from ’way up 
Norf, where money jes’ rolls ‘long de 
streets an’ bacon hangs from de bushes 
ready to pick—dat shore mus’ be Heb- 
ben! An’ de chillun—bress dere lil’ 
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white hearts!—is allus full to bustin’. 
T’ank de good Lord you hab a plenty 
foh ’em!—dey nebber hab to go wif 
empty stomachs, like my Jimmy son.” 
Then she brushed the tears from her 
wrinkled cheeks and resumed hopefully: 
“T reckon, if l’se right lively an’ de sas- 
safras buds am out, I could pick a few 
an’ sell dem in town.” 

Of course, our vanity was fed by her 
exalted idea of our home up North and 
our hearts were touched by her trouble 
and her hopeful resignation; so that we 
compensated her for the contents of her 
jimmi-jar and gave her meal and bacon 
for the pickaninnies’ supper. She knew 
“de good Lord would bless’’ us and 
asked permission to bring ‘de babies 
nex’ day, to see de good white folks dat 
lib ’way up Norf.” 

During our camp supper we discussed 
our visitors. It seemed well nigh im- 
possible not to believe in the honesty of 
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our colored Chesterfield. Although we 
had paid dearly for our whistle, we felt 
compensated when we thought of the 
hungry pickaninnies—no doubt full to 
bursting by now. Later in the evening, 
Mr. Carter, one of our neighbors along 
the pike, sauntered into camp. We re- 
lated our adventure to him, hoping to 
also enlist his sympathy for the poor old 
auntie. He laughed heartily. ‘Why,’ 
he cried, ‘‘that was old Auntie Rose and 
her son Jim. They live alone without a 
pickaninny within half a mile—though 
I’ve no doubt that the syrup was of Miss 
Mandy’s make; for Jim, though he’s 
black as a coal, is light- fingered.” 

Two owls laughed uproariously ; the 
leader in the frog orchestra gave the 
key note; a sudden gust of wind rustled 
the leaves and sent sparks from the 
camp-fire flying hither and thither. All 
Nature grew hilarious over the Yankee 
trick played on the Yankees. 


BAYOU. TECHE. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


FANE traveller, voyaging for the 
first time upon the Bayou Téche, 
is at once impressed with the 

thought that he has never before seen 

anything just like it. No 


ordinary 
beauty is the Téche. 


Neither majesty 
of scenery, nor pastoral, gives greeting 
to the eve; nor is there aught of 
coquetry. But rather a pensive loveli- 
ness, like a fair girl-bride whose long 
looped veil trails over a garment of 


inestimable richness 





gathered, per 
chance, from a grandmother's treas- 
ured trunk. One is apt to smile softly 
as he gazes out upon the Téche. 

1 had heard that the Sugarland, one 
of the fleet of steamers belonging to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, left 
early the next morning for St. Martins- 
ville, the oldest town on the Téche. It 


was vet starlight when the steamer 


pushed off from the shore. Approach- 
ing dawn made Fairyland of the grand 
moss-draped oaks that line the shores, 
until the great red ball of fire toward 
which we seemed sailing, rose splen 
didly over the horizon. There is a 
refinement in the Louisiana landscape 
that appeals strongly to the wsthetic 
taste. Charles Dudley Warner speaks 
of the “uplift of spirit that is apt to 
come with a wide horizon.” 
riences this feeling. 


One expe- 


The real beauty of the Teche consists 
in the magnificence of the live-oaks, 
whose deep evergreen leaves show 
glossily between the flowings of the 
long grey moss. Occasionally the boat 
skirts the shore so closely as to carry 
away with it a streamer of this beauti- 
ful parasite. 


We came upon two men 
who were gathering it from the trees, 
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probably for commercial purposes. It 
has become an article of considerable 


importance, being used for making 
mattresses, cushions, ete. Some claim 


that the moss feeds upon malarious 
elements and thus is beneficial to the 
Along the way, planta- 
tions of sugar and rice are passed— 
rice irrigating plants and sugar refin- 
eries furnishing practical variety to 
the scenery, 

But it is the poetic beauty of the 
Téche that appeals to the Nature lover, 
und that has made the stream famed 


atmosphere, 
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the Dagoes* (who are piling into this 
country pretty rapidly) kill these birds 
and eat them. On account of the dis- 
tance these people live in the country, 
it is difficult them at their 
nefarious work. 


to catch 

I saw a passing strange sight at one 
point on the way. All the posts of a 
fence which ran along the bayou for a 
short distance were vigorously sprout- 
Vegetation in this part of the 
descrip- 


ing. 
country is luxuriant 
tion, but I had not thought to see the 
They must formerly 


bevond 


posts sprouting. 














A GLIMPSE 
throughout the land, both in = poetry 
and prose. The only regret of the 
morning was when we passed a grove 
of grand old oaks which was rapidly 
diminishing under the wood-chopper's 
axe. | was told that a cotton gin was 
to be erected on the site. Some day 
the live-oaks of the Téche may be a 
thing of the past, unless means are 
taken to save them. It goes without 
saving that the mockingbird 
gloriously from the branches of these 
grand old trees; some one has called 
every branch an aviary. It is said that 


sings 
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have been small trees, cut down to be 
used as fence posts. As you draw near 
to St. Martinsville, the 
additional beauty, the banks being a 
little higher here than elsewhere. This 
old town—the site of which was once 


javou takes on 


the Poste de Attakapas (where the 
Acadians gathered when they first 


came to the Téche country)—has a 
position on the stream at the head of 
low-water navigation. It was here, 
according to “The True Story of Evan- 


*Lower class of Italians 
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geline,” that the lovers met after their 
long separation; and here, as the story 
goes in Acadia Land, that Gabriel con- 
fessed his heart pledged to another. 
The ashes of Evangeline lie in the lit- 
tle Catholic graveyard. Peace to her 
loyal soul! 

St. Martinsville is quiet enough now. 
No one would ever dream that, in its 
palmy days, “ La Petite Paris ” was the 
name by which it went. After the 
Acadians, came noble emigrés from 
France, who included among their 
pleasures a love for music, and the 
town became a great musical centre. 
The Téche Country is also known as 
the Attakapas Region, after the tribe 


OX BOW 


By FRANK L 


Bill Morley an’ me owns it; 
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of Indians that formerly dwelt here. 
Their descendants are but few in num- 
ber and occupy a small settlement near 
Charenton, not far from the mouth of 
the Téche. Beautiful steamers once 
plied the waters of the Téche in the 
days before railroads cut across the 
country. The lower part of the river 
is generally thought to be the most 
attractive, as fine country seats 
for many miles line the banks. Oak 
Lawn (where Henry Clay was once a 
visitor) and Shady Side are places espe- 
cially interesting, and a_ beautiful 
stretch of woodland is that belonging 
to the Lourd estate, just outside of the 
flourishing little city of New Iberia. 


LAKE. 
ROSE, M. D. 


there’s no dividin’ line, 


But all the lake is his’n an’ all the lake is mine. 
My farm runs right down to it—that’s my house on the hill. 
Of course I raise some punkins an’ corn an’ oats, but still, 


There’s lots of untilled places, an’ lots of ground where God 
Has sowed it deep with violets or thick with golden-rod, 
An’ cunnin’ little critters—lI’ll bet he knows ’em all, 

From bluebirds in the springtime to blackbirds in the fall! 


The pick’rel-weed is bloomin’ 


as blue as summer skies, 


While over it are swarmin’ the yellow butterflies; 
An’, lookin’ through the water, you'll see among the weeds, 


"Way down in wavy hollows, 


the perch an’ punkin seeds. 


Sometimes, on summer evenin’s I listen an’ I hear 
The swishin’ of a paddle, the chuggin’ of a spear. 


“It’s Morley’s boys a-fishin,’’ 


I says, says I, an’ then 


I gape an’ stretch a little an’ go to sleep again. 


I’ve traveled quite a little. 


I’ve been to Pontiac, 


An’ once down to Detroit an’ twice to Flint an’ back! 
Of all the lakes I looked at, it seemed to me that none 
Shone quite so blue an’ sparklin’ as what ol’ Oxbow done. 


You folks c’n keep your cities. 


For all the towns l’ve been 


I wouldn’t give a cent 
to, so fur as I have went. 


When Gabriel blows his trumpet, I calculate to wake 
To glory, or to somethin’, right here by Oxbow Lake! 


























SOME SNIPE NOTES. 





I read in the July Sports AFIELD a 
very interesting article on snipe shoot- 
ing in California; and, while I agree with 
the writer thereof in most things, it is 
impossible for me to endorse all of his 
views. He is certainly right in saying 
that a first-class snipe dog is almost 
priceless ; but to rank snipe shooting (as 
he speaks of it) as sport without dogs, 
where birds are plentiful and where the 
shooter tramps over the ground and 
finds the birds himself—though it may 
be a good test of that shooter’s pedes- 
trian powers and of his skill as a marks- 
man—is not, in my judgment, a field 
sport. As stated above, it may be a 
good test of skill and endurance; but, 
beyond that, it is mere meat hunting. 
The true and enthusiastic sportsman will 
ever look upon the game sought for as 
merely the means to an end. As Frank 
Forester plainly puts it: “Where would 
be the sport of such slow gunning?” 
No man living more keenly delights-in 
a fine gun than I do; yet to go out with 
such a gun and without good dogs, is, 
for me, only a pastime and zo? a field 
sport. I would rather shoot snipe or 
any other game with a flintlock musket 
and a brace of high-bred setters. See- 
ing such dogs work is the be-all and the 


end-all of field sports for me. Forester 
tells us that ‘‘the best dogs for snipe are 
the best that can be had for money— 
the bravest, fastest and best trained.” 
Well, I agree with him; but I would 
qualify the word fastest, and in this way: 
a dog may have great speed, wide range 
and muscular power to maintain him, 
but if his scenting power be only medi- 
ocre he will never be first-class on any 
game, because his scenting powers will 
be handicapped by his speed, and, with- 
out knowing it, he will repeatedly over- 
run scent which a lower rate of speed 
would permit him to notice and acknowl- 
edge. That I may not be misunder- 
stood here, let me say once and for all 
that I am not an advocate of the slow 
dog or potterer. He is all right here in 
the older States for the game hog and 
the market hunter, but is never the dog 
of the genuine sportsman. As any 
veteran snipe shooter will admit, the 
snipe as we find him in most of the At- 
lantic Coast States is about as tricky and 
shrewd a little fellow as you will find on 
the game list, and to be a first-class dog . 
on snipe requires not only a keen nose, 
wide range and. high speed, but also a 
knowledge of the tricks and sharp ways 
of the bird, and for these reasons it is 
my belief that a really first-class snipe 
dog will all the more quickly become a 
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first-class dog on other game. Our 
California friend claims that Wilson’s 
snipe gives out but little scent: many 
others have the same belief; yet they 
are all wrong. I have been a snipe 
shooter for 50 years and know whereof 
I write. I will explain. As we all know, 
snipe and woodcock are low-ground 
birds and feed by boring in the wet 
ground for their food; but there are 
times in the day (usually from about 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m.) when, if well fed, they 
resort to higher ground, where the soil 
is so dry as to preclude all chance of 
their boring, and rest there quietly dur- 
ing the hours above named. How do I 
know it? Simply because I have looked 
for them there at this time of day, have 
had my setters find them there, and have 
then flushed and bagged them, and I re- 
peatedly noticed that the dogs got the 
scent quicker and came to a stand far- 
ther away from the birds than when 
found where the ground was low and 
very wet. Of course, these things are 
directly contrary to the popular idea, but 
it is true and easily explained. The 
birds give out no more scent on dry 
ground than on wet; but on wet ground, 
particularly on bright, warm days, the 
great amount of evaporation taking 
place takes up the scent very largely 
and the snipe gets credit for being weak 
scented. Though this is hardly the 
place to be reminiscent, I cannot refrain 
from quoting an incident noted in my 
game-book some 38 years ago, as it apt- 
ly illustrates the above. It was a 
gloomy morning in late September with 
no wind; all but the highest meadows 
were under water from a freshet in the 
Delaware River; but a meadow directly 
in front of the house, at the hill- foot, was 
above water. This meadow is some 250 
yds. wide by 300 long, being a part of 
my father’s old farm and adjoining my 
own birth-place. On the east side of 
this meadow there is a ditch with a strip 
of moist ground some 20 yds. wide. 
Thinking I might see some ducks, I 
set out, with my muzzle-loader and set- 
ter Nellie, for the creek. On reaching 


the hill-foot, I had to cross this meadow. 
Before leaving the house I found that I 
had only a few charges of No. 8 shot in 
my pouch, but that did not worry me, as 
I knew if the gun were pointed right 
No. 8 would stop any duck I was likely 
to see. Starting to cross the meadow, 
Nellie was ordered on and at once made 
for the low ground by the ditch and 
came to a stand. On walking up to her 
I flushed and killed a fine, fat snipe; 
after I reloaded, she retrieved the bird 
and again started on; and, before we 
reached the hill-foot, she had found and 
pointed and I had killed 5 more snipe. 
“Nothing remarkable about that,” you 
will say, and there is not, except that it 
was good, clean work. The remarkable 
part is yet to be told. 

Just as Nellie was bringing me the 
last snipe, a light wind from the west 
sprang up. With a bright look at my 
face and a significant wag of her splen- 
didly flagged tail, she started across the 
high meadow and up-wit.d—first at rac- 
ing speed and then slowed down to a 
crawl until within 50 yds. of the far side 
of the ground which there ended in the 
creek bank. What she had winded and 
was drawing on,I could not imagine, 
but on coming up near her I saw there 
was a slight depression in the ground of 
about 6 ft. in diameter, grown up with 
coarse grass. Nellie had pointed before 
I reached her, but when I got there she 
crawled quickly around to the opposite 
side of the hollow and pointed again. I 
wish I had a good photograph of her as 
she stood there. Just then I remem- 
bered that my gun was unloaded and 
found there was barely half an ounce of 
shot in my pouch. I must make that 
do. Getting ready, I flushed a snipe and 
he gave me an easy right- quartering 
shot, and when Nellie brought me the 
bird, I believe I was the happiest man in 
all New Jersey. Now if,as our California 
friend declares, ‘‘the snipe is the weak- 
est in scent of all weak-scented birds,” 
how did my setter wind the bird at a 
distance of at least 100 yards? and this, 
too, when the bird was hiding on ground 
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that a careful examination proved to be 
dry. I am very willing to admit that 
Nellie had exceptionally keen scenting 
powers, but as the snipe was on dry 
ground, it should, according to general 
belief, have given out very little scent. 
I have so often shot snipe on dry and 
even on hard ground, when looking 
them up at mid-day, and have so repeat- 
edly noticed that my dogs would locate 
them quicker and point them at greater 
distances than on wet ground, that I 
long ago decided that the idea as to 
their being weak-scented is a fallacy of 
the weakest sort. A dog—or, better 
yet, a brace of dogs of undoubted excel- 
lence as snipe dogs—at work when 
snipe are reasonably plenty and just a 
little bit inclined to play tricks, is well 
worth all the labor of walking over the 
wet ground, as such dogs have better 
chances then of showing their real value 
than on any other game save our ruffed 
grouse—though even this last named 
bird cannot equal Gallinago Wilsonii in 
trickiness, in so far as I have ever been 
able to ascertain. 

Now, as regards finding woodcock on 
dry ground, I have another incident of 
the muzzle-loader days to relate. One 
September afternoon an uncle of mine 
wanted to see if the woodcock had yet 
come. We started out and tried the low 
grounds and found no birds. On our 
way back we had to cross a meadow 
partly grown up with young birch trees 
and clumps of tall grass. The ground 
was not only dry but sunbaked very 
hard, yet my setters had not gone Io ft. 
into the cover before they each made 
points on different birds. I did no 
shooting but in 15 minutes my uncle 
killed 6 woodcock and missed a 7th, 
and I never saw my setters find birds 
quicker or locate them more accurately ; 
yet not only the ground but all of the 
undergrowth was parched and dry. I 
fully realize that what is here written 
affords a fine opening for a torrent of 
criticism, but I have not yet finished. I 
do not say that woodcock or snipe can 
be more easily found by good dogs on 
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baked ground and dry grass than if the 
ground and grass were moist. My claim 
is that the goodness or badness of scent 
is not so much due to these differences 
as it is to the dryness or moisture of the 
atmosphere. In the incidents just re- 
lated both days were noted as rather 
above the average for coolness and 
moisture of the atmosphere, with little or 
no wind in each instance. No, no, boys; 
don’t get the idea that snipe give out 
but little scent. If your dog has demon- 
strated on other days that his nose is 
good, and you know him to be healthy 
today, don’t blame him if he fails to 
point and flushes the snipe without 
showing a previous sign of their pres- 
ence. It is not that the game gives no 
scent; it is not that the dog is all wrong ; 
it is not that the ground is too wet or too 
dry; but simply the fault of the atmos- 
phere. It may change with a shift in 
the wind and everything work right or 
it may not. In the latter case, hope for 
better luck next time, but be just and 
lay no blame where it is not due. 
Tuomas C. Assort (“ Recapper”’). 
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OUR ANNUAL HUNT. 





At first some of the boys thought they 
would not be able to go, but, as the sea- 
son approached, they concluded they 
just couldn’t afford to miss our annnal 
deer hunt. Accordingly, on Nov. 6 last, 
we left Menominee and its cares behind 
—arriving at Floodwood, our destina- 
tion, at 8:30 a.m. We lost no time in 
loading our baggage into the wagon, 
which we had chartered 2 months be- 
fore, and were soon on our way to Fence 
Lake, 10 miles distant, where we arrived 
in the afternoon. All hands at once set 
to work, first pitching our 18x20 tent; 
next came the setting up of our camp 
stove (in which a fire was soon blazing); 
and then out came the old reliable coffee 
pot and a skillet of sliced bacon. Our 
beds were made of hemlock and spruce 
boughs, on top of which were placed 
plenty of quilts and blankets. The next 
day was devoted to getting a supply of 
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dry cedar, green birch and maple wood, 
sufficient to last 2 weeks. Chas. and I 
made a serviceable table, driving 4 cedar 
poles into the ground to serve as legs. 

An hour before daylight we left the 
tent, each bound for his favorite haunt. 
The morning was crisp and the landscape 
shrouded in hoar frost—just the right 
kind of a morning to hunt in the maples 
back of the lake. A half-hour’s brisk 
walk and I was there— going along 
quietly and stopping at intervals, to list- 
en. Ere long I heard a familiar rustle— 
something stepping on the dry leaves— 
and the next instant knew it was a doe. 
I could only see her indistinctly through 
the thick underbrush; so waited for her 
to cross an open space nearby. As she 
did so, I took a quick sight back of the 
shoulder, and at the crash of the .30-30 
she dropped in her tracks. There might 
be a buck following her, so I listened. 
Yes; I could just hear him coming over 
the doe’s trail, but he had no doubt 
heard my first shot and suspected some- 
thing wrong, for he circled off to the 
left. Here he must have scented me; 
for suddenly, with a whistling snort, he 
bounded away with much crashing. I 
listened till all became quiet again and 
then set about dressing my deer, hang- 
ing her on a fallen maple trunk about 8 
ft. from the ground—hewing a few small 
spruce trees with the ever handy Marble 
pocket axe and placing them so as to 
keep off the sun. Then I shouldered 
my rifle and started for camp. 

That afternoon and the following day 
were a blank. Thus far the deer had not 
been travelling, as the weather was too 
warm; but the fourth day was a decided- 
ly wintry one and to our delight the 
deer began to travel. Chas. got busy and 
shot a buck and a doe; Matt. was hunt- 
ing in the maple ridges, and, while stand- 
ing on a fallen tree, a doe and fawn 
passed within easy range, the fawn gam- 
bolling about its mother, uttering an oc- 
casional bleat and frisking about, much 
after the manner of a young calf. Matt. 
had resolved that he would not shoot 
until a buck presented himself, and, after 


watching them for a good half hour, 
they finally disappeared. Presently there 
came a buck, and, as he crossed an open 
glade, Matt. “grounded” him with a 
long-range shot. ‘ Buckshot” was not 
in the race as yet, and so “ Nigger”’ de- 
cided to play dog for him. He proved 
himself a good dog too, as he succeeded 
in starting a good-sized buck which 
“Buckshot” landed with a running shot. 

Next day, the atmosphere being cool 
and bracing, we all started out before 
gray dawn. I was determined to get 
some more venison and went to my fa- 
vorite grounds, the maple ridges back of 
the lake. It was noisy walking in the 
rustling leaves and every moment I ex- 
pected to see the white flash of a flag; 
but, though I hunted diligently until 
nearly 2 p. m., I was unsuccessful. 

Next day I decided on a trip of ex- 
ploration to Long Lake, 4 miles from 
camp. Hidden away back in the deep, 
solemn forest, its bottom composed of 
white sand and gravel, the waters of 
Long Lake are of a crystal purity rarely 
equalled. Dark, fragrant stretches of 
spruce and hemlock hem it in; occasion- 
ally relieved by sheer bluffs of granite- 
looking rock 12 to 15 ft. high. As I 
was admiring its beautiful setting, from 
somewhere out on the water came the 
mocking laugh of the loon. The quiet, 
beautiful scene filled me with a strange 
content. The following day MacMartin 
(another of our party) arrived. While on 
the tote road, on his way in, a young 
spike-horn broke cover and disappeared 
over a hill; Mac got after him and soon 
had him hanging in a tree. A few days 
later he secured another spike buck, so 
we decided to christen him “Spikehorn.” 

Another week passed, during which 
we enjoyed ourselves to the fullest ex- 
tent. We also got plenty of snow, 
which made us happy. Our total was 
14 deer (4 less than our legal allowance); 
but we were well satisfied with what we 
had and finally with much reluctance we 
broke camp—to be absent from our 
hunting grounds for another long year. 

Menominee, Mich. Jos. A. BotTKOL. 
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NOTES ON MOOSE CALLING. 





The accompanying illustration (pre- 
sented to Sports AFIELD by Game War- 
den N. E. Cormier of Quebec) represents 
the birch-bark horn used for calling 
moose during the mating season—be- 
ginning about the middle of September 
and ending about Oct. 15. 

This mode of hunting the moose 
originated with the Canadian Indians 
and has been continuously adopted by 
white hunters in the 


The first call—given as nearly as im- 
perfect moose orthography will allow— 
is the female’s call to the male, and this 
call must be perfect and void of all sus- 
picion or the hunter will be disappointed. 
The expiring syllable must have a brassy 
sound, or, more properly, like that pro- 
duced by striking the lower strings of a 
guitar. Then, if the call has been per- 
fect, the hunter has not long to wait. 
The old bull comes with a rush and 
clatter, the Click-chick! Clickety- chick! 
of his peculiarly con- 





different Provinces 
of the- Dominion, 
who find it the only 
sure way to secure 
this lordly and wily 
game. 

The horn is made 
from the bark of the 
yellow birch, easily 
stripped from this 
tree, which can be 
always found in lo- 
calities where moose 
range in quest of 
good browsing. It 
is generally about 
18 inches in length 
and shaped as seen 
in the illustration. 
Coming up against 
the wind to a local- 
ity of probable or 
possible game, the 
hunter places the 
small end to his lips 
and gives the long- 











drawn-out call: 
Moo!—woo-o00- 
wAauGH! then, bending forward and hold-- 
ing the mouth of the horn within a few 
inches of the ground he may add a sec- 
ond call: Oo-oo-wwaucuH! This latter 
is said to be the challenge from male to 
male, and, if perfectly given, will bring an 
antagonist up with a rush and in full 
fighting career. It is then that the 
hunter needs a cool head, accurate eye 
and firm hand, or, in the absence of any 
of these, a conveniently limbed tree. 


THE INDIAN’S 


MOOSE CALL. 


| structed hoofs being 
| heard from the time 
he starts, a half-mile 
or more away, until 
he bursts into view. 
The young and 
inexperienced bull 
comes as softly and 
stealthily as a cat— 
probably fearing the 
presence of an older 
and more powerful 
rival. Sometimes he 
will steal up within 
a few yards, and, 
noting the decoy, 
will as quietly steal 
| away —the hunter 
knowing nothing of 
the visit until he, 
later on, finds his 
| fresh tracks in the 
soft ground, perhaps 

| only 30 or 40 feet 
from where he stood 
4 waiting, gun in hand, 
among the spruce 

undergrowth. 

While this writer has always depre- 
cated this mode of hunting the lordly 
moose, he frankly confesses that he has 
shot a number that were so called up by 
a companion hunter of many years’ ex- 
perience who had acquired a perfection 
in the art of calling attainable by very 
few. Our hunting was done principally 
in the province of Nova Scotia—my 
companion on nearly every successful 
jaunt being John Mackay, who has since 
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on numerous occasions been introduced 
to the readers of Sports AFIELD as Earl 
Glencairn in various narratives of such 
exploits. And if there be a perfect hunt- 
er, with perfect wood-craft and perfect 
moose craft, living today, the old Earl is 
that man. Still, after several years’ as- 
sociation with him, during which time I 
was fully instructed in the art of moose 
calling and thoroughly drilled in wood- 
craft, I have yet to call up my first 
moose. And, indeed, there are very few 
who meet with invariable success in 
these lines. 

The moose, I think, is the most wary 
of all wild animals—his powers both of 
scent and hearing being truly wonderful 
and almost beyond belief; while his 
_ keenness in detecting danger and avoid- 
ing it is something for scientists to con- 
jure with. He will browse all day with- 
in sound of the woodsman’s axe, but let 
that woodsman lay aside his axe, pick 
up his rifle and begin stalking, and this 
alert game is sensible of it in a moment: 
the silent axe is the first warning and 
the snapping of a twig under the incau- 
tious stalker’s foot sends him miles and 
miles into the forest. 

Besides his own marvellous instinct, 
the moose’ has many friends in the 
woods. The chatter of a startled squir- 
rel, the cry of alarmed jay and the de- 
risive call of prowling crow are all woods 
notes of caution that he well under- 
stands. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


_ 


THE LAKE CHELAN COUNTRY. 








See once the wonders and glories of Lake Chelan: 
then roam no more—no more remains on earth for cul- 
tured eyes to see.— With hearty apologies to Joaquin 
Miller. 


Nestled close down between wild, 
rocky hills, fed by a thousand glacial 
streams and drained by a single river, 
Lake Chelan lies like a jewel rare drop- 
ped from the ocean’s casket there—a 
jewel for man to travel far to see, and, 
having seen, to remain and marvel at. 

Although our Great West has become 
noted for its beautiful scenery, it still re- 
mains true that some of the most won- 


derful sections—some of Nature’s most 
extraordinary Wonderlands—still remain 
practically unknown to the travelling 
public. Of these neglected and but little 
known places, most worthy of all to be 
classed with the Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone, is Lake Chelan. This lake lies in 
the central part of Washington, midway 
between Seattle and Spokane and 4o 
miles north and up the Columbia River 
from the Great Northern Railroad. The 
most advisable route to Lake Chelan is 
by the Great Northern from Seattle or 
Spokane to Wenatchee, and from Wenat- 
chee it is but 40 miles up the Columbia 
River by steamboat to Chelan Falls 
Landing, where stages meet all boats 
and a fascinating drive of three miles 
lands the traveller in the thriving little 
town of Chelan, located at the foot of 
the lake. 

Lake Chelan is a body of glacial wa- 
ter 1,600 ft. deep, lying in the very heart 
of the Cascade Mountains. Its surface 
is about 1,100 ft. above sea level—the 
bed of the lake being about 500 ft. below 
the level of the sea. It occupies a basin 
ploughed out by some gigantic glacier 
many centuries ago. The sheer moun- 
tain walls, rising from the water's edge 
and terminating in ragged saw teeth 
thousands of feet in the sky, are again 
reflected in the crystal bosom of the wa- 
ters—thus mirroring a picture of them- 
selves at once grand and beautiful. The 
lake itself is only about 60 miles long 
and from 1 to 3 miles wide, but the ba- 
sin, of which the lake occupies the cen- 
tre, is over 100 miles long and at its up- 
per part some 6,000 ft. deep. 

Yet it is not the lake alone that is a 
sight worth travelling the wide world 
round to see—for this is only the begin- 
ning. Back from the head of the lake, 
back up to the head of the basin at the 
summit, where the waters divide and 
where one looks down upon an endless 
sea of mountain peaks with their glori- 
fied pinnacles, rock bound glaciers and 
riven snows, is to be found a sight of 
grandeur that the far famed Alps can 
scarcely duplicate. 
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From the foot of the lake the foot- 
hills rise in gentle undulations, each 
climbing higher than its predecessor, 
until 100 miles away, in the azure sky, 
a chain of glacier peaks and snow-bound 
pinnacles show where the lake is cradled. 
From the boat that plies daily, during 
the summer season, from Chelan to the 
head of the lake, the sight seer can read- 
ily discern for himself the source from 
which these waters come. The Stehe- 


ing the summer season, is a mgrvel in 
itself. The Horseshoe Basin, about 20 
miles up from the head of the lake, is 
another Wonderland. Artists have tried 
to depict it on canvas, but while their 
works are beautiful to behold, yet their 
canvasses tell not half the story, for see- 
ing only is beholding, and to behold is 
to believe what neither words nor can- 
vas can ever tell. From Stehekin pack 
trains ply regularly to the summit, the 
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MOONLIGHT ON LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON, 





kin River, which probably contributes 
more than any other one stream, empties 
in at the head of the lake, heading far up 
near the head of the basin and but a 
short distance from the divide. Properly 
speaking, the Stehekin River heads in 
Doubtful Lake, one of the most peculiar 
of our Northwestern lakes. Of unknown 
depth, Doubtful Lake occupies an ex- 
tinct crater, and the bridge of snow, that 
affords passageway across the lake dur- 


divide and to Doubtful Lake; and tour- 
ists may either take tents and provisions 
and remain for any length of time de- 
sired at any of these places, or the pack 
train will see to their comfort for the 
round trip if only going, seeing and re- 
turning is desired. There is no more 
delightful camping ground or point of 
exploration than Doubtful Lake. With 
it as headquarters, the summit may be 
reached and glaciers explored in a single 
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day’s climb. But if one desires an ideal 
camping ground, combined with a van- 
tage point from which at close range an 
active glacier may be safely viewed, 
Holden Park and the Isalla Glacier, 16 
miles up Railroad Creek, offer this op- 
portunity. Isalla Glacier is in places a 
thousand feet deep and 2 miles wide, 
and its incessant grinding and explosions 
of breaking ice are awe-inspiring in the 
extreme. Holden Park is located just 
across from the glacier—as the bird flies, 
only a quarter of a mile, but the deep 
chasm that separates them gives the im- 
pression of much greater distance as one 
gazes down into the beautitul little lake 
so far below. 

From a quiet camp in Holden Park, if 
one be on the lookout, mountain goats 
may be seen daily; for it is here that 
the goats still love to feed during the 
summer months, and with the naked eye 
their zig-zag trails are plainly discernible 
across the glacier but a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Cougar Mountain, but a few hours’ 
climb from the Park, offers ideal deer 
and cougar hunting; for here they are 
found in abundance. The mountains 
about Lake Chelan are abundantly sup- 
plied with game—such as deer, bear, 
cats, cougar and mountain goats; but 
with the exception of one or two favored 
grounds the hunting is most difficult, 
and only hardy, experienced hunters, 
satisfied with a specimen or two for 
mounting purposes, need attempt it here. 
The mountains are bold and ruggéd and 
deeply cut, and there are but few passes 
or trails, except to the points mentioned, 
where the tenderfoot would feel safe in 
venturing. The Holden Mine people 
have spent thousands of dollars on the 
trail that leads to the Holden Mine up 
Railroad Creek and to within 4 miles of 
the Park; and other prospectors and 
mining men have completed a very safe 
trail from there on to Holden Park— 
Nature’s Dreamland for the tired and 
weary. 

For the fisherman, there are no finer 
or more attractive waters in the world 
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than Lake Chelan and its tributary 
mountain streams. The lake is teeming 
with lake trout that weigh from a half 
Ib. to 5 lbs. and the mountain streams 
are alive with brook and mountain trout. 
The Wapato Indians that have allot- 
ments on the lake are weavers of some 
of the finest waterproof baskets in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. 

The Painted Rocks, near the head of 
the lake, are worth the trip alone to see, 
for they represent a time of untold cen- 
turies past, when the waters of the lake 
were permanently more than 50 ft. high- 
er than at present. On the perpendicu- 
lar walls that rise hundreds of feet from 
the water’s edge and 50 ft. above the wa- 
ter’s level, are to be seen the rude paint- 
ings made by a race of people, and at a 
time of which the present generation of 
Indians have no knowledge or tradition. 

The pictures portray men, tents, bears, 
goats and other animals, and, consider- 
ing the constant attrition of waves at 
high water that once beat relentlessly 
upon them, with the action of frost and 
beating of rain, are remarkably well pre- 
served. Mountain goats are frequently 
seen from the boat that plies regularly 
from the town of Chelan to the head of 
the lake, and occasionally some remark- 
ably good marksman brings one of these 
noble animals tumbling down hundreds 
of feet into the lake. Bear are frequent- 
ly caught fishing in the lake and shot 
from the boat. Lake Chelan is the sec- 
ond deepest body of fresh water in the 
world, and if the readers of this excellent 
magazine care to see the grandest moun- 
tain scenery and the greatest glaciers 
and most wonderful waterfalls in Amer- 
ica, where the finest of trout fishing and 
exceilent big game hunting are also to 
be had, let them come to Lake Chelan. 

CHESTER G. RIDoUuT. 


<> 





Oit of citronella is said to be excel- 
lent for keeping off mosquitoes and oth- 
er insects. It is lasting and is not so of- 
fensive as some other remedies, and a 
small quantity can be carried in the 
pocket. 
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- CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHAMELEON. 


By NELLIE OCTAVIA PLEE. 


— HE distribution of the chameleon 
is very limited. The genus, 
chameleo embraces only twenty 
species. With one exception—the com- 
mon chameleon, which is naturalized 
in southern Spain and Sicily—these 
animals are found only in the warmer 
parts of Africa and Asia. These facts 
and the knowledge that none are 
known to be extinct, would seem to in- 
dicate that these wonderfully organ- 
ized animals are of recent origin. It 
is true that some years ago in Wyo- 
ming a fossil was found which agreed 
in character with the corresponding 
parts of living species, but as nothing 
positive has been determined, and as 
no species is now in existence in North 
America, scientists have not accepted 
the theory of early origin. 

There are no true chameleons in the 
Western continent. The Anolis prin- 
cipalis of Florida often is called, 
though wrongly, the American chame- 
leon, but it belongs to another genus 
and resembles the true chameleon but 
very slightly; its strongest resem- 
blance lying in its characteristic color 
changing. It may be added that the 
American genus possesses the peculiar 
habit of shedding its skin and like the 
toad rolling up its cast-off garments 
and precipitately swallowing them. 

It is the chameleo genus of the 
saurian order of lizards, or the true 
chameleon of southern Africa and 
Asia and their surrounding islands, 
that is the subject of this article. 





These animals are of as much interest 
to us of the 20th century as they were 
to the ancients, and although we may 
not attach to them the mystery and 
reverence that the ancient peoples did, 
and though we are able to approach 
them in the elucidating light of 
science, they nevertheless possess for 
us a peculiar interest and still con- 
tinue to be the subject of much wonder 
and argument. 

Those who have seen onty the small 
so called chameleons sold for orna- 
ments and curiosities in this country 
have no idea of the true chameleon in 
its natural habitat. The body is from 
seven to eight inches in length and 
with the exception of a short-tailed 
species, its tail adds another seven or 
eight inches making its entire length 
about fifteen inches. This tail is a pre- 
hensile organ and when not required 
for use it is coiled up near its body. 
Its feet also are prehensive and rather 
peculiar in structure resembling two 
hands placed palm to palm. One hand 
is supplied with two fingers and sharp 
claws, the other with three fingers and 
the corresponding claws. 

Its habits are entirely insectivorous 
and arboreal, its movements sluggish, 
moving at the rate of only five feet a 
minute. Each arm and foot leaves the 
limb with great deliberation and it 
makes no difference if the thigh ap- 
pears to be twisted out of joint. They 
will remain in the most uncomfortable 
position for hours, often all night, 
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hanging by the tail and one leg with 
the other legs in midair or sometimes 
suspended by the tail alone. In the 
water they are entirely helpless and 
even though they inflate themselves as 
they sometimes do, they immediately 
topple over, using their legs to no defi- 
nite advantage. Their disposition is 
mild and inoffensive, their body pro- 
vided with no weapons of defense. 
However, when taken into the hand 
chameleons are not very amiable, blow 
ing themselves out and frequently bit- 
ing, but after a time they may be 
tamed so that one can approach them 
with no show of anger on their part. 

Their color is supposed to be due to 
two layers of pigment cells lying deep 
in the skin, and acted upon partly by 
the air which fills the lungs and partly 
by two sets of nerve fibres, one set 
drawing the cells away from the skin 
and.the other set pressing them for- 
ward towards the surface. The body 
and head are covered with granules in- 
stead of the typical cells. 

The chameleon’s mouth has been 
compared to a sepulchre, and a very 
good comparison it is; for when opened 
one is able to see a cavern extending 
apparently down to its stomach with 
no indication of a tongue except a 
small tubercle in the region of the 
lower jaw. This tubercle is the con- 
tracted tongue—in reality a long, cyl- 
indrical hollow tube which the owner 
may dart at will with unerring aim 
and with the rapidity of lightning 
upon any insect that comes within its 
reach. Remarkable too, at the same 
time the body remains perfectly mo- 
tionless, not a muscle quivers. In its 
extended condition the tongue is about 
five to seven inches long, about the 
length of the body proper, and re- 
minds one of a large earthworm. Its 
knob or sucker-like tip is covered with 
a gelatinous secretion so viscous as to 
almost instantly deprive a small insect 
of all power of motion. The animal 
has been known to lie motionless on a 
branch for hours, its mouth wide open, 
its viscous mucus seeming to attract 
neighboring insects. When within 
two or three inches of the mouth the 
tongue suddenly is thrust out, the in- 
truder caught on the sticky knob and 


drawn into the cavernous mouth and 
stomach. Grasshoppers are a delight- 
fully dainty dish and have been ob- 
served to be drawn in one after an- 
other to nearly a dozen in number. Its 
tongue is used also for lapping drops 
of water from any leaf or spray. 

It is very amusing to watch the vari- 
ous forms that the chameleon assumes. 
Sometimes it looks like a disconsolate 
mouse sitting mum in a corner; again, 
with back curved and tail erect, it re- 
sembles a crouching lion. Possibly 
this latter attitude gave origin to its 
name—chamai leon, or ground lion. 
By inflating its sides it flattens its 
belly and viewed from below appears 
like a huge ovate leaf with the tail for 
the petiole, while a white serrated line, 
running from the nose over the belly 
to the tip of the tail, becomes the mid- 
rib. Now it has assumed another 
shape- Throwing out the air and 
drawing in the sides, at the same time 
expanding itself up and down until it 
becomes as thin as a knife blade, a 
side view again gives one the impres- 
sion of an ovate leaf without a midrib 
but with the serrate line of the belly 
and the serrated back appearing as 
the serrated edges of the leaf. While 
in this position it can sway so that if 
only the edge is seen, it is very difficult 
to distinguish it from the foliage in 
which it is nearly concealed. 

How it was possible for the animal 
to assume so many shapes was for 
years a source of wonder. Pliny, 
among the ancients, regarding it as an 
animal of mythical origin and exist- 
ence, supposed that it never ate or 
drank but subsisted on air. Later in- 
vestigations have unraveled the mys- 
tery and we now know that air is taken 
into the lungs whence it passes to the 
air cells in connection lying below the 
skin. Thus, its skin becoming very 
tense, it can inflate itself to nearly 
twice its normal size. 

The remarkable thing to be noticed 
about the eyes of the chameleon is 
their size and usage. They project out 
conelike from the surface and are 
about one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter. They are covered with a circular 
disk formed by the juncture of the eye- 
lids and containing a central aperture 
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where the pupil is visible. The most 
striking thing, however, is their range 
of movement. The action of one eye is 
absolutely independent of the other, so 
that while the left eye is directed up- 
wards, the right eye may be focused 
upon something below or while one is 
taking in the scenery ahead the other 
may be having as fine a view from the 
rear. While this gives the animal a 
very ludicrous appearance it compen- 
sates for the fixed position of the head 
due to the extremely short neck. 

What an advantage would be such 
an independent operation of the human 
eye, especially to the harassed peda- 
gogue or the ever watchful soldier. 
But as we never have possessed this 
power we cannot miss it and we that 
are pessimists may console ourselves 
with the thought that even with our 
limited range of vision we see often 
too much for our own happiness. 

Of all the peculiarities in connection 
with the organization and habits of 
the chameleon its change of color is 
the most wonderful. Many causes 
have been given, and it has brought 
about a great deal of study and re- 


- search among ancient and modern stu- 


dents and writers. The early writers 
attributed the phenomenon to the nu- 
merous large air sacs, others to the cir- 
culation, while some have declared it 
to be due to the coloring pigments and 
have maintained that there is a set of 
“color nerves ” distinct from the motor 
and sensory nerves. Aristotle held 
that it changed color only when in- 
flated with air, hence that must be the 
cause; Pliny asserted that it borrowed 
its colors from surrounding objects; 
later writers attribute its variations 
to the play of emotions and passions; 
while Edward Milne Edwards has 
proved quite satisfactorily that to 
whatever it may be due it is possible 
only through the presence of the skin 
of two layers of different colored pig- 
ments. Whatever the cause we shall 
leave for future scientists to discover 
but for our own purpose and in face of 
all the different opinions it will suffice 
to say that it has been generally ac- 
cepted that the color change is under 
the control of the animal, that is, de- 
pending upon the state of the animal’s 
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feeling in respect to tranquillity or dis- 
quietude. 

The chameleon’s range of color is 
from a whitish yellow through the in- 
termediate shades of dark yellow and 
green to a dull black. Sometimes the 
whole surface is affected, again the 
two sides are differently colored, while 
not infrequently the various colors ap- 
pear in spots. It is also worthy of note 
that not all change alike. Some keep 
the same appearance for a long time 








BLUE GROUSE. (Lake Chelan District, 
Washington). 


Photo by C. G. Ripout, Chelan, Washington. 





while others change often; some are. 
partial to specks, others to large 
patches, and the combination of color 
seems exhaustless. It has been proved, 
furthermore, that only direct sunlight 
has any effect upon the disposition and ' 
color, for artificially colored light as’! 
green, red or blue glass or paper:ap*4 
parently has no influence. 

In conclusion we may add that 
chameleons can be kept indefinitely in 
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captivity. They require, however, 
plenty of flies, crickets or such insects 
as can be obtained. They should have 
a warm temperature and an ample sup- 
ply of fresh air. They should be sup- 
plied with tree fragments or shrubs, 
and last but very important, they 
should be furnished with sufficient 
water. This last requisite is verified 
by the experience of Brehm who care- 
fully studied chameleons while in Alex- 
andria. He procured a number of 
healthy specimens, but within two 
weeks’ time lost by death more than a 
third of them. The remaining ones 
were languid, of a uniform, greyish- 
white color and indifferent to the food 
supplied them. Brehm experimented 
by giving them an artificial shower of 
rain. Their skin soon reassumed its 
more vivid and changing tints; they 
moved their sluggish limbs going in 
quest of the moisture, and, displaying 
their great greed for prey, soon ap- 
peared to be in better health than 
ever. 





A NIGHT WITH A RACCOON. 

When the clouds have cleared away, 
after a late autumnal rain that has 
lasted for nearly two days, and the 
twilight is approaching, I come forth 
from my home which is situated in a 
hollow tree, located near the river 
bank. I watch and listen for the ap- 
proach of a quadruped or bird that 
may be seeking the stream for a drink 
or looking for a lodging place for the 
night. In a short time an owl alights 
with a jay that he has captured, but no 
sooner is he seen than I make a rapid 
descent and stealthily make an attack, 
as a cat oftentimes does in obtaining 
her prey. After feasting a short time, 
the body is carried to the edge of the 
water—many times crossing the stream 
or dragging it along in the shallow 
water, in order that the scent of the 
fresh blood will not attract any other 
carnivorous animal, such as the fox, 
mink or wolf. (My scientific name, 
Procyon lotor, signifies “ washer.” It is 
not, however, for the purpose of clean- 
liness that my food is frequently taken 
in the water, but that I may eat sup- 
per without any fear of molestation.) 
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I then proceed rapidly on my jour- 
ney, crossing and recrossing the river, 
so that, if pursued, it will be quite 
difficult to follow my trail. By my 
acute sense of smell I locate a covey 
of quail in a dense thicket, and, by 
proceeding quietly, am able to secure 
one of them—eating it as quickly as 
possible; for, if attacked, I would have 
no safe place of retreat, as my home is 
now quite a distance away. 

I then pass through an adjoining 
field of corn to a farmer’s hen-roost 
nearby, enter quietly, procure a fowl 
and go to a place of safety, devouring 
it as though it were the first meal of 
the evening. (One redeemable feature 
that I have is, that I wever kill any 
more animals than is necessary for my 
immediate food supply.) Returning 
toward home through the field, I now 
and then stop to partake of some corn. 
Reaching the edge of the woods, I take 
a favorable position, listening for the 
approach of a rabbit. As he is pass- 
ing near, I utter a growl, which at- 
tracts his attention, causing him to 
stop and take a standing position, to 
further learn the location of the sound; 
but, just as he is about to take the 
upright position, I spring upon him, 
eating him with the same voracity as 
the other food captured. I am scarcely 
through with the meal, when I hear 
the bark of a dog following the trail 
that was made at the beginning of my 
trip. I now make quite a détour, trav- 
elling with great speed—finally reach- 
ing the river near my home. I wade 
in the shallow water along the bank 
for quite a distance; thence go directly 
to the hollow tree. I listen for quite 
a while, to see if the dog has been 
able to follow me, but his bark be- 
comes more faint, so I feel safe from 
being discovered. Quite a while before 
the approach of dawn, I fall asleep— 
not to awaken until quite late the fol- 
lowing afternoon, when I will be ready 
for another similar food expedition; 
as, later in the year, there will be a 
period during which I will not leave 
home for several days; so it is neces- 
sary that I be a glutton at this time 
of the year, as I wish to become as 
fleshy as possible in order to withstand 
the effects of my hibernation. 

Lovington, Ils. Epear 8. Jones. 
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SHORT NOTES. 





Aw article of food in great favor in 
all Spanish-American countries, and in 
almost universal use among the poorer 
classes, is the tortilla—a plain corn 
cake made without salt, baked on a 
griddle without grease, and served hot. 
The corn is prepared before grinding 
by boiling in lime water until soft, 
when it is thoroughly washed until all 
trace of the lime is removed, and the 
outer husk removed by rubbing be- 
tween the hands. While still wet, it is 
ground, coming from the mill in a 
dough-like form ready for shaping into 
thin cakes. The taste for tortillas 
must be acquired, but travellers 
through Mexico and Central and South 
America soon learn to willingly accept 
them, and without regretful thoughts 
of the light bread and biscuits of 
Home, Sweet Home. 

* * * 


NortH Dakorta’s efficient district 
game wardens, Clarence <A. Hale 
of Grand Forks and H. C. Sten- 
shoel of Vailey City, have made 
report of their work during 1903, 
which shows that a total of 11,757 
hunting permits were issued, 123 
being to non-residents. The gross in- 
come to the State from this source was 
$11,755.50; of which $8,228.62 was dis- 
tributed as fees to the district wardens 
and their deputies. In Mr. Hale’s dis- 
trict there were 21 arrests of offenders 
against the game law and a conviction 
in each case; Mr. Stenshoel’s report 
giving no cases of prosecution, though 
he appears to be much incensed that 
the law is not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to reach non-residents who secure 
temporary title to lands within the 
State, in order to evade payment of a 
license fee. 


A DEFORMED MOTH. 








NE day in August of last year, 
while at work in my laboratory 
wiring the skeleton of a large 

B. constrictor, my wife came in with 
a large green caterpillar, which she 
had captured (with the aid of a stick 
and a tin plate) in the front yard, think- 


ing she had secured a rare insect. It 
was not rare; nevertheless, I decided 
to keep it for certain reasons which 
came into my mind; so, placing it 
under a “ bell glass,” I offered it an oak 
loaf for luncheon, but it became quite 
indignant at the enforced confinement 
and refused to eat. Evening came and 
still it had not touched the leaf, and, 
believing it was about to spin its 
cocoon, I put it in an ordinary mailing 
tube, 5 inches long and 1 inch in diame- 
ter, and left it totheiron hand of Fate 
and the metamorphosis which I knew 
would follow. When I looked into the 
tube 2 days later, Lo! the first wonder- 
ful transformation had taken place. 
Instead of the pretty green caterpillar 
which I had heartlessly placed in the 
dark prison, I found the lower half of 
the tube partitioned off by a tough 
fibrous material. With a sharp scalpel 
I made a circular cut and removed the 
partition, disclosing a silken tube 
which just filled the diameter of the 
mailing tube; in this cocoon, perfectly 
motionless, the form of my caterpillar 
lay—not dead, but reposing in that 
strange transitional sleep necessary to 
some creatures for the proper consum- 
mation of their lives and the fulfilment 
of Nature’s design. Slitting the end of 
the cocoon brought to view a brown, 
cone-shaped creature, apparently in- 
animate and altogether different in 
shape and aspect from the soft-bodied, 
wiggling caterpillar of 2 days before. 
What an astonishing change! The 
green, the soft watery body, the activ- 
ity—every semblance of its former self 
—had disappeared; but where? was it 
in the compass of that brown mummy — 
that lay staring at me with sightless 
eyes? Yes, the protoplasm, the soft 
body tissue and the vital organs were 
all inclosed in the segmented shell, all 
but the green color—the chlorophyll of 
the green leaves on which the cater- 
pillar had fed—that was gone forever: 
it would never again be dressed in 
green. What a marvelous organic and 
physical change! Such  transforma- 
tions must be witnessed to be fully ap- 
preciated. The sensitive green cater- 
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pillar was now a brown sleeping chrys- 
alis. A gradual change is taking place 
in the motionless cone and after many 
months a new creature will be born 
out of it—a creature so absolutely 
different in every respect from the 
caterpillar and the chrysalis that it is 
really hard to believe the relationship. 

I did not disturb the chrysalis; but, 
placing the cover on the tube, put it 
away to await further developments. 
I knew the damage I had done the 
cocoon would work no injury to the 
sleeping creature within. Every few 
days I would take a look at the chrysa- 
lis, but still it slept on, and so the 
months went by. On July 19 (1904) 1 
took down the tube, to look at the 
brown mummy, as I did so, I noticed 
a slight buzzing sound within, and, on 
removing the cover of the tube and 
inclining it sharply, a big fuzzy crea- 
ture slid into the palm of my hand, 
trying vainly to vibrate its tiny crum- 
pled wings. The day of resurrection 
had come; another marvelous change 
had taken place: out of the brown 
motionless cone a deformed Promethea 
moth was born. Wonderful are the 
ways of Nature! On Sunday, 2 days 
before, I looked into the tube and no 
change had yet taken place. She had 
already laid a large number of eggs, 
the inside of the tube being literally 
lined with them and many were stick- 
ing to her body and legs. For 11 
months the chrysalis had lain in its 
silken casket, like a lifeless creature, 
and giving no token of its wonderful 
evolution. Now, almost a year after | 
had placed the green caterpillar in its 
tubular prison, I turned a full-grown 
moth into the hollow of my hand; but 
I had purposely produced a deformed 
creature. The wings of the Prome- 
thea moth measure from 3 to 4 in. 
across, but the wings (the front pair) 
of this one were only 14 in. in length 
andl, in. in width, while the posterior 
wings were still smaller. 

When a moth (or a_ butterfly) 
emerges from its cocoon the wings are 
damp and crumpled up; the insect at 
once begins to stretch its wings until 
they are brought out to their full ex- 
tent, at the same time slowly moving 
them up and down, the process requir- 


AFIELD. 


ing some time, varying with different 
species and _ different individuals. 
When the wings are fully dried 
they retain their size and form 
and the insect is then able to fly. I 
had placed the caterpillar in a tube 
that was little more than large enough 
in diameter to accommodate the chrys- 


alis, and of course when the moth- 


emerged there was not sufficient room 
for it to unfold its wings, and, drying 
in a crumpled and unexpanded condi- 
tion, they remained in a miniature and 
misshapen form; thus I had produced 
a deformed Promethea moth. But, in 
addition to merely having deformed 
wings, she also seemed to be wholly 
paralyzed in all of her legs, as she 
could not be made to move them at all 
and could not change the position of her 
body, rolling about in a helpless man- 
ner. The reader may draw his own 
conclusions regarding the cause of her 
paralysis. 

I placed the unfortunate insect in a 
glass, where she immediately resumed 
her egg-laying task. It may seem 
peculiar that a moth, immediately 
after reaching maturity and without 
having been impregnated, should at 
once discharge her eggs; nevertheless, 
such is the fact; I have seen it many 
times. A butterfly will do the same 
thing. A moth or butterfly at liberty 
will not discharge its eggs until sev- 
eral hours after it has mated. Whilea 
captured moth (one that has not been 
born in captivity) will always deposit 
a number of eggs as soon as it realizes 
that it is a prisoner. I have read that 
female butterflies and moths are capa- 
ble of self-fertilization; that is, that 
they have the power to impregnate 
their own eggs; this statement, how- 
ever, I have never been able to verify. 

On the 8th day (July 27) after being 
taken out of the tube my hapless moth 
gave up the ghost, leaving behind her 
in the glass 103 eggs; those she de- 
posited in the tube I did not count, but 
apparently there was a far greater 
number than the glass contained. I 
think 300 would be a conservative esti- 
mate of the eggs laid by this impris- 
oned moth. The eggs are white, flat 
and circular in shape, and measure 
nearly 144 in. in diameter. 
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A. 


NATURAL 


The Promethea moth—(Callosamia 
promethea) order Lepidoptera, family 
Saturniidze—is one of the giant “ silk 
worms ” and is one of the largest of the 
leaf-eating insects found on our forest 
trees. The caterpillars (larve) are at- 
tractive on account of their large size, 
and the adults are the most showy of 
moths, for which reason they are favor- 
ites with young collectors. The eggs 
of the Promethea may be found at- 
tached to the leaves of the trees upon 
which it feeds, but the most satisfac- 
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attached to the branches of the trees; 
consequently, during the winter, when 
the trees are leafless, they are easiest 
seen and collected. The cocoon is 
greatly elongated, and is inclosed in a 
leaf, the petiole or stem of which is 
securely fastened to the branch by a 
band of silk extending from the cocoon. 
At the upper end of the cocoon there is 
a conical, valve-like arrangement which 
allows the adult to emerge without the 
necessity of making a hole through the 
cocoon. The larve when fully grown 
are 2 in. or more in length; they feed 








SOME DUCKS. 


Amateur photo by Lon Dinsmore, Chicago. 


(By C. W. Hockings). 





tory and easiest method is to obtain 
them from moths kept in confinement. 
When a female moth is captured it is 
only necessary to place her in a breed- 
ing cage, and keep her alive for a few 
days, in order to obtain fertile eggs. 
The larve or caterpillars can be found 
throughout the summer months, but 
especially during August and Septem- 
ber when they are nearly or quite full 
grown. The chrysalis passes the win- 
ter and spring months in dense silken 
cocoons, which are generally found 


on the leaves of most of our common 
fruit and forest trees. 
Morris BROWNING RICE. 


A CLEVER WILD-FOWL GROUP. 








CLARENCE W. HockINés, proprietor of 
the Columbian Hotel at Brown’s Lake, 
Burlington, Wis., is a genius, in that he 
is not only a successful hotel man, but 
also an A No. 1 taxidermist, as-is 
attested by the lifelike wild-fowl pieces 
here shown—the work of his hands. 











The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





and foll 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat 








SHORT BARKS. 





A BENCH show will be held at Oak- 
land, Calif., Sept. 1, 2 and 3. The 
event will be held under the auspices 
of the Fabiola Hospital and will be an 
A. K. C. affair. 

* * * 

Tue 18th annual field trials of the 
Manitoba Field Trials club will be held 
at Carman, Man., Sept. 8 Full in- 
formation may be had by addressing 
Eric Hamber, Sec. 

* * * 

THE 16th annual dog show to be held 
in connection with the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto, Ont., 
Sept. 5 to 9 inclusive, promises to be 
one of the best shows of the year. 

* * * 


THE New Jersey Kennel Association 
will hold its first open air show on the 
horse show grounds, West End, Long 
Branch, Aug. 25 and 26, and promises 
to be a notable event. The judges of 
all the classes are well known and the 
list assures an impartial verdict in all 
cases. Many handsome special prizes 
are offered. 

F * * * 

APPLICATION for membership in the 
A. K. C. has been made by the Law- 
rence Kennel Club, a newly organized 
club of the fanciers of New Castle, Pa. 
The new club will hold a bench show 


Sept. 22, 23 and 24. The officers are: 

Chas. Matthews, Pres.; C. E. Thomas, 

Treas.; W. L. McConnell, Sec. John 

Davidson of Monroe, Mich., will judge 

the sporting and Dr. F. H. Hoyt of 

Sharon, Pa., the non-sporting classes. 
* * * 


THE prizes to be awarded by the St. 
Louis Exposition in the dog*and cat 
departments of the live stock exhibit 
aggregate $10,204, to which $5,085 in 
the form of specials is to be added, 
making a total of $15,289. Entries 
close Sept. 10 and the show will be 
held Nov. 8 to 11. There is no entrance 
fee, but entries must be made on ex- 
position blanks, which will be sent on 
application to Chas. F. Mills, chief of 
the department of live stock. 

aa * * 

Tue World’s Fair Kennel show at 
St. Louis, Oct. 25 to 28, will be of a 
distinctly international character. 
This is the first show to provide classes 
for the breeder of dogs of record and 
permit all to enter in the open class. 
To make this possible the following 
rules, which have been approved by 
home and foreign kennel clubs, were 
adopted by the exposition management 
for the conduct of the World’s Fair 
Kennel show: “ Application for the 
entry of dogs of the recognized breeds 
of record owned in the United States 
must be accompanied by a certificate 
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on the prescribed form of the exposi- 
tion, showing registration in the Stud 
Book of the American Kennel Club 
and otherwise conform to the rules gov- 
erning entries. Application for the 
entry of dogs of the recognized breeds 
of record not owned in the United 
States must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate on the prescribed form of the 
exposition, showing registration, 
signed by the secretary of the Kennel] 
Club or association publishing the 
respective stud-books, and such certifi- 
cate must be attested by the chairman 
of the National World’s Fair Commis- 
sion representing the country from 


his pointer, Jingo’s Bang, which he 
has secured from Judge Zell Gaston 
of Alabama. This dog is a winner at 
field trials, the descendant of a long 
line of winners, as well as sire of sev- 
eral winners, and is said to be one of 
the most knowledgeable field dogs that 
ever footed stubble. 
+ * * 

The Dog Fancier states in its June is- 
sue that the best authorities “agree 
that a dog should never be whipped 
or struck a blow more severe than a 
slap with the hand.” This is not in 
keeping with the advice given in mod- 
ern works of training written by “the 








A KENNEL YARD CORNER. 





(C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, Iowa). 





which such dogs came to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, if these exhibi- 
tions are made under the auspices of 
such foreign government.” 

* * * 

ANOTHER collection of good dogs is 
shown in the: cut herewith, being a 
corner of C. P. Hubbard’s kennels at 
Atlantic, Iowa. Counting from the 
left, the first is the Irish setter, Lady 
Pat; the next, her kennel mate, Sir 
Don; the smallest is an Airedale ter- 
rier puppy, By-Thorn; and on the 
right stands the English setter, Snip. 

* * * 


Ovr good friend C. A. Duke of Duke 
Center, Pa., sends us the pedigree of 


best authorities” but any advice of 
this character that will tend to les- 
sen the frequent brutality with which 
young dogs are treated is worthy ma- 
terial for a Kennel Department. It is 
necessary to use the utmost care in 
punishment and a great deal of com- 
mon-sense as to when to punish and 
when to pass over a fault. We believe 
a light leather whip is the best instru- 
ment to use. A blow given by the hand 
may easily cause injury, no matter 
over what portion of the anatomy it 
may be placed, and, further, punish- 
ment by the hand seems to be associ- 
ated by the dog with his master, while 
a whip seems to be received as some- 
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thing separate and apart. For our 
part, we believe that a blow should 
never be struck by the hand. It fre- 
quently results in that painful sight— 
a cringing, piteous animal, uncertain 
just how his master will meet him. 
If punished invariably with the whip, 
the sight of it will make the dog 
cringe, when the master without it is 
welcomed joyfully. - 


=. & = 


Too much emphasis is placed upon 
the liability of gun shyness in hunting 
dogs. If the amateur trainer would 
forget that there was such a thing, 
his chances are 99 per cent. in favor 
of raising his dog without any evi- 
dence of gun shyness developing. The 
amateur trainer is oppressed with the 
idea that the puppy may be gun shy; 
therefore he takes the pup out at the 
first opportunity and experiments with 
him in such a way as will make 75 per 
cent. shy of the gun through the un- 
natural actions of the master. There 
is no such thing as inherited gun shy- 
ness. A dog with a naturally timid 
and suspicious disposition can be eas- 
ily made gun shy, but if the owner de- 
fers all breaking to the gun until he 
is ready to work the dog on game 
when the dog is well grown, and then 
acts in a natural manner in his hand- 
ling—paying no attention to the dog 
if he comes in to heel or runs under 
the brush to hide at every report of 
the gun; the dog will soon reason it 
out that no harm is meant him and 
the question of getting gun wise will 
be a matter of a very few days. It is 
safe to say that the big majority of 
gun shy dogs are made so by the in- 
judicious handling of the master. 


“BEAUTY’S” INFANT CLASS. 








It has long been a truism that 
“Sportsmen and their Families Read 
Sports AFIELD,” but the accompanying 
photograph is our first intimation that 
sportsmen’s dogs have profited by their 
masters’ example in this regard. 


Maybe Beauty is the first to adopt the 
magazine as a text-book in the educa- 
tion of her interesting family, but, how- 
ever that may be, she might easily 
Is it a 


have made a worse selection. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


mild surprise or repressed exultation 
that lights her expressive eyes as, for 
the edification of her offspring, she 
comments upon the article last 
perused? Was it a “ fish story,” or the 
record of some field-trial or bench- 
show winning in the Kennel Depart- 
ment? If the latter, it is easy to 
imagine her saying: “A distant rela- 
tive of ours, children—a relative on 
both sides of the house. You know, 
of course, that all Llewellins are of the 
same royal strain—and all sure win- 
ners.” And then the more impressible 
of her puppies turn aside their heads 
and blush with conscious pride: that 
they are by birth of the elect. 

Beauty is owned by Alfred H. Quinn, 
Artesian, S. D., who is responsible for 
this “cutest” of photographs and en- 
titled to our best thanks for the privi- 
lege of its use. He has contrived and 
carried out a very effective grouping 
of what are commonly found to be 
troublesome subjects. 


_—_—_—— S|" 


“DODDA”—THE STORY OF A DOG. 





Dodda was a dog of the species mon- 
grel. His appearance indicated that 
the contents of the ginger-jar and pep- 
per-shaker had been poured and 
shaken indiscriminately over his slim, 
wiry body, whose only regularity was 
in the round yellow spots over each eye. 
His tail, a sure indicator of his most 
acute feelings, was as straight as his 
short hair. His sharp nose and pointed 
ears gave him a shrewd look which he 
was ever hiding with servility. Like 
Topsy, who just grew, he just came. 
One day in early spring, the Master 
opened the house door to admit a 
brown streak of dog flesh, or rather 
bones, exclaiming: “See the onery 
eur!” 

That the dog felt the ephithet was 
evident. Imminent danger to the dog 
also was evident in the eye of the Mis- 
tress. By way of propitiation, the dog 
roiled over on his back, held four dusty 
paws skyward, wriggled and cringed. 
This appealing method of ingratia- 
tion would have added to the 
tramp’s peril but for the interference 
of the boy. The boy was the picture 
of mildness and he never interfered 
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vociferously, as do many children 
whese age could be counted on three 
fingers; his interference was none the 
less determined. The dog, realizing 
the possibilities of this new element, 
scrambled to his feet and secured a 
safe position behind Percy who easily 
won the case. The Master hurried 
away to his work, the Mistress to 
hers—leaving the boy and the dog to 
become acquainted. 

They formed a lasting friendship in 
an incredibly short time. The dog was 
never so weary, nor so fast asleep, but 
what a low-toned lisp, “Come, Dodda!” 
would bring him instantly to his feet, 
with ears alert—ready to obey the 


Percy’s otherwise unoccupied hours. 
The Mistress hated cringing people and 
cringing dogs. So, when Dodda was 
commanded to “ go lie down, sir!” and 
he assumed his favorite servile position, 
she seized the broom and swept him 
from the house, Dodda remaining on 
his back throughout the entire process. 
This only happened when Percy was 
absent, which was wise, as he was 
prompt to defend his friend at the 
slightest affront. 

The Master was the manager of a 
ranck on the Dakota prairies. Neigh- 
bors were few and far away and Dodda 
was the boy’s only comrade. On 
bright, sunny afternoons these two 








BEAUTY AND HER CHILDREN. 


Photo by ALFrep H. Quinn, Artesian, South Dakota. 





boy’s slightest command. Percy shared 
his joys and his sorrows with the dog 
and Dodda reciprocated with a devoted 
love. There were times when Dodda 
needed punishment, which Percy ad- 
ministered thoroughly. In vain the 
dog held four supplicating paws up- 
ward and cringed abjectly. In the end 
he always acknowledged the justness 
of the castigation, for he knew that, 
immediately following one of these 
sorrowful scenes, he would receive the 
lion’s share of Percy’s piece or the 
choicest +idbits from his dinner plate. 

The Mistress came, in time, to toler- 
ate Dodda. He engrossed so many of 


friends would wander far over the 
prairie carpeted with buffalo grass. 
Dodda led the way, zigzag, although 
he knew perfectly well the direct route 
to their destination—the gopher holes. 
Dodda went everywhere in a round- 
about manner. Perhaps he learned 
this in tramp life, or it may have been 
a remnant of the wild instincts of the 
hunted. Percy understood Dodda’s 
motive, the afternoon was long, and 
he contentedly followed the tortuous 
path. They examined many hunting- 
grounds, never stopping until entirely 
satisfied. When Dodda found a hole 
to his liking, he would brace himself 
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at its mouth, wrinkle his nose and give 
one or two short, sharp barks. Percy 
would give the word of command and 
Dodda would go at it tooth and nail. 
When he grew tired, a word of encour- 
agement from his fellow sportsman 
put new vigor into his paws and the 
dirt flew faster than ever. Sometimes 
he would rest and then Perey would 
dig with a sharp stick he had brought 
for this purpose. Dodda crouched on 
the ground, his nose resting on his 
outstretched paws, and watched with 
aun interest born of knowledge of the 
ait of digging out a gopher. When the 
goal was all but reached they would 
become much excited. Dodda would dig 
fusier and faster as the boy circled 
around, crying: “Sic ’em! sic ’em!” in 
a futile attempt to hasten the end. At 
last, the stripéd rodent was _ pulled 
from his subterranean home and the 
sportsmen rejoiced, each in his own 
way. Sometimes it was field mice; 
sometimes it was nothing; then they 
cane wearily home with only delight- 
ful meiories of a well spent afternoon 
next to the ground. 

Dodda was useless in the farmyard. 
He would not chase pigs, he was afraid 
of the cows, and he turned tail and ran 
from the old turkey gobbler before his 
feather fan was half distended. Dodda 
was a coward. The men about the 
ranch delighted in disguising them- 
selves grotesquely and frightening him. 
He would run away, yelping, and stay 
in hiding for hours; he was afraid of 
a gun and a firecracker gave him a 
nervous chill. Yet he had a latent 
courage that came to the surface if 
the provocation were sufficient. Once 
the Mistress was unusually busy and 
Percy unusually naughty. Dodda was 
lying by the stove taking a neutral part 
in the controversy, when the Mistress 
took a switch to his boy cémrade. At 
the first blow Dodda was on his feet, 
his short, brindle hair bristling about 
his neck like a Queen Elizabeth ruff; 
at the second blow, he sprang at the 
Mistress—a brown ball of fury. The 
Mistress’s toleration advanced to re- 
spect, but she still disliked the dog. 

When Percy and Dodda had lived 2 
years together, full of child sorrow and 
joy, of dog unhappiness and pleasure, 


the Master bought the livery stable in 
the nearest town. The family boarded 
with Miss Kate until the new house 
was built. Percy was small and girl- 
ish in appearance; he wore kilts and 
his yellow hair hung in long curls. He 
worshiped Miss Kate: She was the 
only other person who appreciated 
Dodda. Finally, the family moved 
into the new home. There was a boy 
next door named Jack, 5 years old, 
who wore pants with three pockets in 
them. Moreover his hair was cut very 
short; both of these facts he paraded 
before Percy, who did not like him. 
The Mistress permitted Percy to visit 
his dear Miss Kate every day. The 
distance was only two blocks, but 
every house in those two blocks con- 
tained children. These children took 
their cue from Jack and flung taunts 
at Percy and Dodda. Even the little 
girls, who wore dresses and curls from 
choice, were annoying. One day, a 
child, bolder than the others, threw a 
clod of dirt at them. Dodda was alert 
in a moment, bristling and showing his 
teeth, and the children ran. Percy had 
inade a discovery, which was also a 
revelation to the dog—these pests were 
afraid of Dodda. Percy would say: 
“Sic ’em! sic ’em!” to Dodda and the 
enemy would be routed. Not for long, 
however, for the spice of danger made 
the persecution more interesting. <A 
little girl, the ringleader, was fertile 
in devising methods of torture. Brav- 
ery grew with victory and Dodda bit 
her. This act caused a commotion the 
length of twice two blocks, and Dodda 
was condemned. The Mistress re- 
joiced at this opportunity of ending 
Dodda’s life. Percy entreated; the 
Master promised to keep the dog in 
the barn; the little girl rapidly recov- 
ered, and Dodda was reprieved. Then 
Percy began to spend hours in the 
livery barn. Sometimes Dodda caught 
a rat. While this was of interest, it 
made them homesick and they longed 
for the velvety prairies and the gopher 
holes. The Master owned a horse, 
which was to make his fortune at the 
Fourth of July races. Perey heard 
much of this horse and was fully aware 
of its value. 

One day, the Governor of the Terri- 
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tory—this all happened before Dakota 
was a State—was to go through the 
_ village on the morning train. The 
Governor was to speak for a few mo- 
ments to the people gathered on the 
platform of the station. The Mistress 
was too busy to go and Percy went to 
the barn to play. Dodda found a new 
rat hole and time was passing pleas- 
antly, when they were startled by the 
sound of voices. They ran out into the 
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Sic ’em!” he cried. 

Dodda obeyed and the man raised 
the butt end of his whip in defence. 
Percy sprang -in front to save the dog 
and received the blow on his yellow 
curls. He fell as one dead. Dodda 
sprang over the body—a brown flash 
of incarnate rage—and his teeth sank 
in the man’s throat. The accomplice 
shot the dog, who held on tenaciously, 
and the defeated horse thieves fled. 
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“Percy sprang in front to save the dog and naniee the blow himself.’ 





driveway to investigate and saw two 
strange men leading Juno, the beauti- 
ful racer, out of her stall. 

“You must not touch that horse!” 
Percy commanded, placing himself 
squarely in front of them. The men 
laughed. “Just listen to the cock- 
sparrow!” said one. “Go away, little 
girl, or you'll get hurt,” warned the 
other. 

Little girl, indeed! 
to resent that insult. 


Percy knew how 
“Sic ’em, Dodda! 


When the blacksmith from over the 
street (who like the Mistress was too 
busy to see governors) and the Mis- 
tress met in the barn, attracted by the 
shot, they found an unconscious boy 
and a dead dog. As soon as he was 
able Percy told his story in disjointed 
sentences. Dodda, like many people, 
was eulogized and truly valued only 
after death. Percy and Miss Kate were 
the only two real mourners. 
Lodi, Wis. J. V. Roacu. 
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ARTIFICIAL VS. NATURAL BAIT FOR BLACK BASS. 


By W. F. 


The admonition of the immortal Wal- 
ton, in reference to hooking the live 
frog, to “use him as though you love 
him,” seems to have implied the per- 
formance of a disagreeable necessity — 
a necessity which, owing to the im- 
provements in modern appliances for 
black bass angling, no longer exists. 
Formerly the justification for the em- 
ployment of live bait was one of utility 
solely, and the qualms of remorse awak- 
ened by the agonized writhings of the 
hapless frog or minnow immolated at the 
shrine of Pisces were somewhat allayed 
by the belief that the end justified the 
means. 

Some latter-day black bass anglers 
who still cling to almost obsolete meth- 
ods, notwithstanding the suggestion of 
better and more convenient ones, main- 
tain with a stubbornness that refuses to 
be propitiated by the logic of events, as 
exemplified by results on lake or stream 
when in pursuit of the bronze swash- 
buckler—yclept Micropterus—that if an 
angler wishes to show a good catch as 
the result of his piscatorial labor, he 
must perforce resort to methods that sa- 
vor more of the shambles than of the 
gentle art and inflict what, despite la- 
bored arguments to prove the contrary, 
has all the manifestations of terrible 
agony upon his helpless victims. Who 
that has ever impaled a live frog upon a 
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hook has not observed the unfortunate 
batrachian reach up with its fore feet 
and grasp the line, with the apparent 
purpose of relieving the strain upon its 
mouth, and what humane follower of the 
meek Walton has not felt a pang of re- 
morse at this piteous spectacle, which 
the very comforting theory (¢o the angler) 
of reflex action, advanced to account for 
its piteous contortions, did not entirely 
dispel ? 

Angling has long been termed by its 
votaries the gentle art, despite the bar- 
barous methods of some of its followers, 
and great stress has been laid on the 
peace and contentment and surcease 
from care incident to its practice by nu- 
merous authors, who have by the charm 
and grace of their writings made many 
converts to this fascinating sport. I be- 
lieve it is the desire of every angler 
worthy the name of sportsman to mini- 
mize as much as possible the suffering 
incidental to this recreation, and it is a 
proposition that cannot be successfully 
controverted that the exclusive use of 
artificial bait is a step toward the attain- 
ment of that end. But while the most 
cogent reason for the employment of ar- 
tificial bait is a humane one, there are 
many others that make its exclusive 
adoption desirable, and it is the purpose 
of the writer to enumerate a few of the 
advantages to be derived from its use. 
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While the “knight in Lincoln green” 
is something of a gourmand, he is pre- 
eminently pugnacious. When he is 
seeking food he may be tempted by any- 
thing upon which he is accustomed to 
dine, such as a minnow, crawfish or frog, 
or even the lowly worm; but when filled 
to satiety he then becomes, like some 
spoiled children the writer wots of, quite 
peevish, and a casting lure dropped in 
his vicinity or trolling spoon dragged 
past him seems to have an analogous ef- 
fect to waving a red rag at a bull, and he 
will assail the offending object with great 
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the quarry and thus lead to his capture. 
This is not a postulatory assertion, but 
is borne out by the experience of the 
writer and its correctness is attested by 
many anglers whose qualifications en- 
title them to speak ex-cathedra. 

Bass are usually found in quite shal- 
low water early in the morning and late 
in the evening and resort frequently at 
such times to places of such little depth 
that their dorsal fins are scarcely cov- 
ered. Manifestly at such times live bait 
is of no use whatever, and the only lures 
that can be employed with success are 











LAKE GEORGE FROM THE PARK. 
Photo by C.J. Witcox. [See article on page 258.] 





ferocity. But it is by no means admitted 
that he will not take artificial bait when 
in quest of food, as he does not appear 
to discriminate when searching for pro- 
vender, but will grab anything that has 
the semblance of life, though it bear no 
likeness whatever to any living thing. 
Thus, an artificial lure, by its commo- 
tion in the water, will frequently accom- 
plish what live bait (which is usually in 
such a debilitated condition after a few 
casts that it hangs limply from the hook) 
will not do—namely, excite the anger of 


the artificial fly and the floating artificial 
lure, and they are then particularly ef- 
ficient. 

Another advantage to be gained by 
the use of artificial bait, and one by 
no means to be despised, is that it elimi- 
nates entirely the uncertainty concerning 
the procurement of live bait when the 
angler makes a pilgrimage to some dis- 
tant terra incognita of piscatorial prom- 
ise. Many such outings have yielded 
poor returns simply because suitable live 
bait could not be had, though the angler 
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were willing to pay a King’s ransom for 
it, and the unfortunate in such straits is 
likely to fall a victim to “man’s inhu- 
manity to man” by being compelled to 
pay an exorbitant price for live bait, to 
say nothing of the chagrin resulting from 
the belief that he has been mulcted in 
his dire extremity. 

Live bait, even when it can be pro- 
cured of suitable quality and in good 
condition, is a source of much annoy- 
ance to transport and keep in service- 
able shape, and any one who has ever 
attempted to fish a stream by wading 
and care for a stock of live bait at the 
same time can appreciate the predica- 
ment of the ubiquitous small boy who 
attempted to carry three pilfered water- 
melons at one load to a place of immu- 
nity from pursuit. 

In regard to the form of lure, the pref- 
erence of the writer is for a casting bait 
that at all times floats upon the surface 
of the water, as there is small probability 
of losing one of that character by its be- 
coming fastened to snags, and experi- 
ence seems to demonstrate that they of- 
fer greater attraction for the fish than 
those that sink beneath the surface. The 
few objections to this form of lure that I 
have heard advanced do not seem to be 
very formidable, and in view of their 
many merits are hardly worthy of con- 
sideration. I have heard it urged by 
‘some that the use of artificial bait, the 
fly excepted, is beneath the pale of 
‘sportsmanship, but when pressed for a 
reason for this charge one was not forth- 
coming. The supposed labor of casting 
is also a béte noir to some, but your true 
enthusiast derives a great deal of pleas- 
ure simply from the act of deftly placing 
his lure in a manner and place that will 
appeal to the bass, to say nothing of the 
wholesome effect of the exercise thus 
obtained in the open air, especially to 
one whose life is of a sedentary nature. 

One objection to some casting lures, 
and one which is admitted to be well 
founded, is that they are festooned with 
such a multiplicity of hooks as to place 
them in the category of pot-fishing de- 
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vices. Some now upon the market are 
armed with an array of hooks frightful 
to contemplate, and might readily be ta- 
ken for relics from the torture chambers 
of the dark ages by one not in touch 
with the march of progress (?) of some 
modern tackle makers. 

There are now a number of good cast- 
ing lures on the market, the best of which 
are armed with but 2 triple hooks, and 
they can be divested of these and single 
hooks substituted, with no impairment to 
their hooking power and a great conces- 
sion to the proprieties of clean sport, as 
the hooks are so placed that there is lit- 
tle probability of a fish becoming fas- 
tened to more than one of them at a 
time, and the captor of a good fish has 
the satisfaction of landing his prize with 
one hook alone and thus refuting the 
charge of pot fishing, sometimes ad- 
vanced by the live-bait adherent. 

I am aware that this subject has been 
pretty thoroughly covered in the columns 
of Sports AFIELD, but I would urge that 
those who have not given this style of 
angling a trial should do so at the ear- 
liest opportunity—confident that experi- 
ence will demonstrate the truth of the 


claims here advanced. 
_—_—_____—_. 


LAKE GEORGE. 





One of the most beautiful spots on the 
bosom of Mother Earth is the lovely 
Lake Horicon of Cooper’s romantic 
stories. This scene of so many historic 
occurrences has been known by many 
different names. The Indians, who hunt- 
ed, fished and fought on and around it, 
called it Horicon or Silvery Waters; 
they also called it Canideriout or the 
Tail of the Lake, from its relative posi- 
tion to the waters of Champlain. The 
French Catholics named it in honor of 
their religious belief and to them it was 
known as Lac du Sacrement; while the 
Englishman, in honor of his sovereign, 
gave it the name of Lake George. Un- 
der one or another of these appellations, 
it has been the scene around which 
poets, novelists and historians have 
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woven their web of description and it 
was also the scene of many thrilling 
events during the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary wars. 

Geographically Lake George lies at 
the head of the Valley of the St. Law- 
rence. Extending southward through 
Vermont and New York, it has a length 
of 35 miles and an average width of be- 
tween 2 and 3 miles. It narrows toa 
width of 1 mile in parts, while its great- 
est width is 4 miles. Its surrounding 
scenery is mountainous and very pictur- 
esque, with summer villas nestling cosily 
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mounted 19 cannon and 5 mortars. The 
garrison here, after being compelled to 
surrender, was massacred in cold blood. 
On the site of this tragedy stands today 
one of the finest hotels in the Adiron- 
dacks and music and laughter echo 
where once resounded the whoop of the 
redman and the death cries of his vic- 
tims. HAMILTON PERCIVAL, 


<< 


ON THE WALLA WALLA. 








There is no happier experience in my 
memory than the weeks that were spent 











FORT WILLIAM 


Photo by C.J. WiLcox. 
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along its shores and upon the islands. 
There are points of historic interest in 
abundance — among them being the 
ruins of old Fort George, Roger Will- 
iams’ monument, the relics of one of 
Gen. Abercrombie’s boats, Bloody Pond, 
and in September, 1903, there was un- 
veiled the monument erected in honor 
of the battle won by Gen. Johnson in 
1757. One of the most interesting is 
the site of Fort William Henry, built by 
the English in 1755. This fort was 
built of logs filled in with sand and 


last summer in the delightful State of 
Washington, as a guest of Dr. E. W. 
Croup, a prominent sportsman of the 
beautiful city of Walla Walla. Our stay 
was replete with delightful incidents. 
Often the early morning hours would 
find us en route for one of the many 
celebrated fishing resorts on the Walla 
Walla River—our favorites being the 
“Elbow” and “ Roberts’ Camp,” some 
20 miles from the city. Beneath the 
stones at the river’s edge a supply of 
periwinkles for bait was easily secured, 
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and then would follow a contest of 
piscatorial skill, each striving to land a 
greater number of the gamy mountain 
trout that are so abundant in this stream. 

Equipped with an excellent camera, 
we procured many photographs to re- 
mind us of those delightful trips, the 
culmination of which was a three weeks’ 
camp in the Blue Mountains. Our party 
and equipment loaded two large wagons, 
and for miles we wound our way through 
the foothills over dangerous roads, where 
a stumble or misstep on the part of one 

















THE LADY AND THE SALMON. 


Amateur photo by Arcnie W. Gunn, Fortuna, Calif. 





of the horses might have plunged wagon 
and passengers hundreds of feet into the 
ruggéd cafion below. At last, away 
above the region of summer heat, where 
the air was crisp and cool, we chose a 
level space for our camp where a clear 
mountain stream gushed and bubbled 
from beneath the overhanging rocks. A 
day or more was spent in pitching our 
tents above their plank flooring—sleep- 
ing tents and tents for sitting-room, din- 


ing-room and kitchen. Gazing across 
to the grand mountain slope opposite, 
and down into the deep cajion below, 
where a sparkling river rushed among 
its boulders, luring me to battle with the 
denizens of its deepest and darkest pools, 
I thought it the most wondrously beauti- 
ful scene I had ever looked upon. Here, 
where the vandal hand of Civilization 
has left the beauties of Nature unmarred, 
deer, bear and cougar still reward the 
hunter’s quest, while the angler’s deftly 
cast fly is taken greedily by trout wor- 
thy of his skill and capable of testing it 
to the utmost. Each day brought its 
delightful experience, varied by an occa- 
sional ride down the mountain road to 
the distant post-office. Among the most 
pleasant incidents which befell, perhaps 
’tis not best to dwell with especial em- 
phasis upon the last night in camp, when 
but one wagon and one tent were left, 
and of the entire party only the writer 
and his wife remained to guard the 
property. Our surplus store of fresh 
meat had been thrown down the moun- 
tainside and a small army of cougars 
gathered to the feast, awaking the echoes 
with their blood-curdling screams. And 
I might class with this incident a certain 
slip on the smooth rocks in mid-stream, 
while casting, with the resultant unex- 
pected plunge in the ice-cold water; also 
a following of the wrong trail and a 
long, unsuccessful search for camp, re- 
lieved by the welcome sound of Dr. 
Croup’s remarkable “mountain yell.” 
But these happenings, though none too 
pleasant at the time, served to round 
out and make complete the events of a 
most delightful visit to the Far North- 
west. GrorGE H. UPTHEGROVE. 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 





Our picture shows Mrs. Cal Rumrill 
of Ferndale, Calif.,and a 42-lb. salmon, 
which she captured in October last in 
Eel River—using a 7-0z. split bamboo 
rod, 100 yds. enamelled silk line and a 
Chapin spoon. 
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BIG GAME SEASONS. 





Celina, Ohio, July 29, 1904. 

Editor Sports AFIELD: Please publish the 
game laws of the States where there are 
deer and other large game, and oblige your 
sportsman readers in general. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. W. RILey. 

Compliance with this request as 
written would necessitate the use of 
more space than we can well afford or 
our readers would consent to. Per- 
haps it will serve to give, instead, the 
open seasons for big game in the sev- 
eral States; and matters now have 
come to such a point that the term 
“big game” means deer and prac- 
tically nothing else. Moose, elk, cari- 
bou and antelope, in nearly all States 
where they may still be found, are 
enjoying continuous protection for a 
term of years. The Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States generally pro- 
hibit the killing of female deer or 
fawns and limit the number of bucks 
that may be killed in a single season. 
The Southern and Southwestern States 
are more lenient in this matter, trust- 
ing the judgment and discretion of 
their sportsman citizens, but are adopt- 
ing the policy of discrimination against 
non-resident hunters. Arkansas bars 
non-resident hunters and fishermen 
absolutely and without exception; 
Louisiana follows suit with a law 
which says: “No idler, vagrant, pot 
hunter or person” shall molest the 
game animals or birds within its boun- 
daries. Whether the enumeration in- 
tended to be in the descending or 
ascending scale is a matter for one’s 
own critical consideration. 

In the following synopsis the open 


season is intended to relate to deer 
only, except where other game is men- 
tioned. In the case of States possess- 
ing other species of big game, it may 
be understood that they are protected 
for a term of years if no open season 
is given: 

Alabama: Sept. 1—Jan. 1. Arizona (bucks 
only) Sept. 15—Nov. 1. Arkansas: Sept. 1 
—Feb. 1. California: July 15—Nov. 1. Col- 
orado: (bucks only) Sept. 15—Sept. 30. 
Florida: Nov. 1—Feb. 1. Georgia: Sept. 1— 
Jan. 1. Idaho: Deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, Sept. 1—Jan. 1. Kentucky: 
Sept. 1—March 1. Louisiana: Nov. 1—April 
1. Maine: Deer, Oct. 1—Dec. 15; moose, 
Oct. 15—Dec. 1. Michigan: Nov. 8—30 inclus- 
ive; killing prohibited in 25 counties for 
varying terms of years. Minnesota: Deer 
and bull moose and caribou, Nov. 10—30. 
Mississippi: Sept. 15—March 1. Montana: 
Deer, mountain sheep and mountain goat, 
Sept. 1—Dec. 1; bull elk, Sept. 1—Nov. 1. 
Nebraska: Deer and antelope with horns, 
Aug. 15—Nov. 15. Nevada: Deer and ante- 
lope (bucks only), Sept. 15—Nov. 15. New 
Hampshire: (in certain counties only), Oct. 
1—Dec. 1. New Mexico: (bucks only), Nov. 
1—Jan. 1. North Carolina: Oct. 1—Jan. 1. 
North Dakota: Nov. 10—Dec. 1. New York: 
Sept. 1—Nov. 15. Oregon: Buck deer, and 
antelope, moose and mountain sheep, July 
15—Nov. 1; female deer, Aug. 15—Nov. 1. 
Pennsylvania: Deer and elk, Nov. 1—30. 
South Carolina: (twelve counties) Aug. 1— 
Feb. 1; remainder of State, Sept. 1—Jan. 1. 
South Dakota: Elk, deer, mountain sheep, 
Nov. 15—Dec. 15. Tennessee: Oct. 1—Dec. 
15. Texas: Deer, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Nov. 1—Jan. 1. Utah: (bucks only) Sept. 1 
—Nov. 1. Vermont: Oct. 21—31. Virginia: 
Oct. 1—Jan. 1. Washington: Moose, elk, 
deer, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain 
goats (males only), Sept. 15—Nov. 1. West 
Virginia: Oct. 15—Dec. 15. Wisconsin: Nov. 
10—30 (killing prohibited in 14 counties). 
Wyoming: Deer, elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep, mountain goat, Sept. 15—Nov. 15. 


We trust the foregoing information 
will suffice in a general way. If our 
correspondent proposes going after big 
game, he should, however, before start- 
ing upon his trip, procure the full text 
of the game laws of the State he in- 
tends visiting. 

Duin nscillipmoaibahinsis 

EDWARD Emerson, of the popular 
Fair department store at Davenport, 
is one of lowa’s many enthusiastic 
sportsmen. His mental endowment is 
such as to make any article from his 
pen one of especial interest, and we 
hope he will bestir himself in the direc- 
tion outlined. 
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RETURNING GLORY OF THE RIVER. 





Fifty years ago, throughout the 
South and Southwest, and northward 
along the Mississippi and its principal 
tributaries, the steamboat trade prac- 
tically controlled all others; for the 
big and little side-wheelers were then 
the sole dependence for carrying staple 
products to market and replenishing 
their producers’ stock of provisions 
and necessary supplies. The rafts and 
flatboats of an earlier day served 
well enough for reaching down-stream 
points but even for this purpose steam- 
boats were speedier, aside from the 
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preferable, even if more expensive. 
Many of the old-time steamboatmen 
abandoned the business altogether; 
others, carried their craft to the larger 
rivers and took up the work of towing 
long lines of barges laden with grain 
and coal—non-perishable freight, in 
the handling of which haste is not a 
prime essential. They had faith in the 
ultimate coming of better days for 
“the river,” and from present indica- 
tions this faith is to be justified. The 
season of 1904 is notable for a resump- 
tion of passenger travel on the Mis- 
sissippi boats, several of which are 
now regularly engaged in this traffic 

















THE POETRY OF MOTION.——Steamer ‘‘Speedwell’’ on the Ohio River near Greenup, Kentucky. 


Amateur photo by Joan L. Sowarps, M. D. 





convenience of shifting the toil and 
responsibility upon a common carrier. 
Every little stream offering a four- 
foot channel of sufficient breadth came 
in time to boast regular “landings” 
along its shores, where in season cotton 
bales were stacked to await the “ pack- 
et’s” coming, and the country popula- 
tion for miles around assembled at the 
summons of a faraway whistle. As a 
rule, the building of a railroad within 
reach diverted the bulk of the carry- 
ing trade from the steamboats, and all 
the passenger business, for rail trans- 
portation is quicker and in consequence 


between St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
cities along the lower river. Low rates 
are the rule, as, for instance, the Lee 
Line (plying between Memphis and St. 
Louis) charges but $7.00 one way and 
$12.00 for the round trip, meals and 
berths included, which is considerably 
less than the regular fare by rail, 
while the passenger enjoys a long trip 
through delightful river scenery, rest- 
ful and exhilarating, and without the 
annoyance of dust or continual jolts 
and jars. 

Our photograph shows a stretch of 
the Ohio River near Greenup, Ken- 
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tucky, with that staunch and swift 
stern-wheeler, the Speedwell, forging 
smoothly along in mid-current. As a 
photographic study it is mainly nota- 
ble for the careful work shown in 
focusing—the shrubbery in the fore- 
ground being clear-cut to the merest 
twig, while prominent objects in the 
far distance stand out as they could 
not have been made to do with a lens 
of ordinary power. But, as a picture, 
it leads our thoughts captive to the 
shores of the broad river, where there 
is grateful shadow in the midst of sun- 
light, pure waters rippling and singing 
ever, and the consoling consciousness 
that a deep and impassable barrier 


Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks— 
the change will not be particularly 
unwelcome. For many years white 
renters have tilled their lands, teach- 
ing them how prosperity rewards intel- 
ligent thrift; their daughters have 
married white men, who, though barred 
from participation in tribal politics, 
have assumed leadership in practically 
all other lines, unconsciously eradicat- 
ing racial prejudice and reserve and 
preparing their red neighbors for just 
such a contingency as now impends. 
But it will be far different with the 
Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches, 
farther to the westward and as yet 
but little removed from their original 











SUN DANCE OF THE FLATHEAD INDIANS.——Flathead Reservation, Montana. 


Amateur photo by A. M. Stevens, Missoula, Montana. 





holds at a distance the wearisome, 
workaday world. 





PASSING OF THE BLANKET WEARERS. 





The present agitation toward com- 
bining Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory in a single State, leading, as it 
must if successful, to an abolition of 
tribal ownership of lands, and in a 
great measure to all tribal relations, 
means that the Indian of tomorrow 
must adapt himself to new environ- 
ments and conditions, assume the du- 
ties and burdens of civilized life, and 
win success or accept failure accord- 
ing to his deserts. To the four civil- 
ized tribes (so called)—the Cherokees, 


state of wildness. Unless they are con- 
centrated within reservations—which 
will probably be the policy pursued— 
these children of Nature may raise 
strenuous objection to the new man- 
ner of life forced upon them and may 
clamor for the rights and privileges 
accorded by solemn treaties with the 
Great Father at Washington. But, be 
that as it may, the solution of the long 
vexatious Indian Problem is near at 
hand. Comanche or Cherokee, the next 
generation will surrender the tribal 
name for the grander one of Ameri- 
can—theirs by incontrovertible right 
—of which they may well be proud. 
Twenty years from now, European 
tourists (seeking aboriginal types to 
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accord with the ideas gained from the 
pen pictures of Fennimore Cooper or 
Mayne Reid) will find them, if any- 
where within the confines of the 
United States, upon the smaller reser- 
vations in the Northwest. The Sioux, 
Flatheads and other plains and moun- 
tain tribes cling closely to their origi- 
nal manners and traditions and it may 
easily require another half-century to 
bring about their abandonment. At 
present, as shown by the excellent 
photographs sent us by Mr. A. M. Stev- 
ens of Missoula, Mont., and here repro- 
duced, the Flatheads are content with 
the blanket garb and tepee homes, and 











MICHEL.—A Full-Blooded Flathead. 





the teachings of the Jesuit Fathers, 
who, having assumed the task of their 
spiritual education, have not weaned 
their hearts from the allurement of the 
sun dance and other ceremonies savor- 
ing of primitive savagery. For the 
benefit of future generations of Ameri- 
cans, we feel almost tempted to sug- 
gest the building of a Chinese Wall 
of exclusion about this remote reser- 
vation, shutting out the world with 
its modernizing influences that one 
remaining glimpse of a fast vanishing 
Past and its People might be for a 
time preserved. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Reviewed by Chas. F. Allen. 


Book oF THE Biack Bass. By James 
A. Henshall, M. D.; 500 pages, with 
illustrations. Price $3.00, postpaid. 
Published by the Robert Clarke Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Henshall has so long been known 
as an authority upon all information 
about the Black Bass that we can add 
nothing to his renown by our commen- 
dation, although it is cheerfully given. 
A student like the Doctor, who con- 
sults the French libraries and who has 
not forgotten Cervantes’ proverb, “ No 
se toman truchas 4 bragas enjutas,”’* 
is not likely to slight’his work. The 
book is not only a complete scientific 
and technical authority upon the sub- 
ject, but contains most interesting and 
useful accounts of the habits and 
haunts of the black bass. 

Chapters upon Rods, Reels, Baits, 
Fly Fishing, Trolling, Still Fishing 
and kindred subjects, help to make the 
Book of the Black Bass of the greatest 
value to those who are fortunate 
enough to be in pursuit of this gamy 
fish. Dr. Henshall has the divine 
afflatus and his “ Capture of the Bass” 
is genuine poetry. He is not given to 
story telling, but rather to pleasant 
and instructive methods of telling the 
reader everything he knows about his 
subject, and what he says may be 
relied upon. 





* * * 


THE OPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By 
Frederic Austin Ogg, Instructor in 
History in Indiana University. The 
Macmillan Co., New York; price, 
$2.00 net. A history of the strug- 
gle for supremacy in the American 
interior. 

The realm of the Mississippi and its 
affluents was not opened by the wav- 
ing of a wand: not De Soto or Pére 
Marquette or La Salle or aught of 
those unknown to fame whose last 
look was into the eyes of painted sav- 
ages were more than heralds in the 
van of the Inevitable, the Atropos of 
our destiny. - Prof. Ogg has brought 
together in his book the testimony of 





*“You cannot catch’ trout with dry 
breeches.” 
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- EDITORIAL. 


all historians regarding the wondrous 
and almost incredible events that led 
up through improphetic darkness into 
the greatest of all territorial transac- 
tions—the Louisiana Purchase. Noth- 
ing more dramatic in national history 
than this has occurred in the Western 
hemisphere. On the 30th of November, 
1803, the three chief dignitaries—Casa 
Calvo and Salcedo, for Spain, and 
Laussat, for France—stood on the bal- 
cony of the Cabildo or City Hall of 
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the city were given over to Claiborne 
and Wilkinson, and the Tri-Color of 
France descended into the hands of 
the fifty veterans of her wars who had 
faithfully kept the three weeks of a 
death watch over French sovereignty; 
and, as they moved away, amid the 
tears and lamentations of their com- 
patriots, the Stars and Stripes rose 
slowly in the sun. 

What had happened was not the cul- 
mination of prophecy: it was some- 











BIG SAM.——Marshal of the 


Amateur photo by Mrs. A. M. Stevens, Missoula, Montana, 


Day at Flathead Sun Dance. 





New Orleans, while the Spanish flag, 
after an artillery salute, was low- 
ered in what is now called Jackson’s 
Square, and was replaced by the ensign 
of Napoleon. It was the perfecting of 
Napoleon’s title, brought about by 
unscrupulous means, but necessary to 
satisfy the American Commissioners 
who were buying an empire for a song 
without the faintest shadow of consti- 
tutional authority. On the 20th of 
December, 21 days after, the keys of 


thing undreamed of a year before, and 
for fifteen million dollars, the United 
States had doubled its possessions of 
territory by the purchase of nearly 
900,000 square miles of land. 

At this point Prof. Ogg has closed 
his book with a short mention of 
events up to the Battle of New Orleans 
and what he terms Gen. Jackson’s 
superfluous victory—superfluous only 
because peace had been arranged be- 
fore the battle had occurred. From 
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1540 to 1812 is a long way, and what 
the book brings before us is the re- 
sult of patient research and unsparing 
labor. To such men as Prof. Ogg we 
owe more than we ever pay. As a 
nation we are always in debt to the 
quiet workers among the fast decaying 
records of the past. “The Opening of 
the Mississippi” is essentially histori- 
cal and concise in its treatment of a 


great subject. , . « 


DE QUINCEY’s CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM 
Eater. The Macmillan Co., New 
York; price $1.00. Reprinted from 
the London Magazine, 1821-22. 

The handy little volume of this well- 
known essay is not being weighed in 
the scales of the critic, and is men- 
tioned chiefly because it is one of a 
series of pocket editions of some of 
the best known English classics that 
are often found pleasant companions 
for the hunter and the fisherman in 
his idle hours. Such a book as the 
Confessions will be read with double 
zest and benefit when the reader is 
far from the newsboy’s cry. The his- 
tory of the growth and defeat of a 
habit that at one time grew to the use 
(or misuse) of 8,000 drops of laudanum 
per day, is told in a way that has made 
the book a place in every library. The 
hunter in the quiet of the camp will 
read again and again the exquisite 
passage which we quote: 

“To me the silence of a summer 
morning is more touching than all 
other silences, because, the light being 
broad and strong as that of noon-day 
at other seasons of the year, it seems 
to differ from perfect day, chiefly be- 
cause man is not yet abroad; and thus, 
the peace of Nature, and of the inno- 
cent creatures of God, seems to be 
secure and deep, only so long as the 
presence of man and his restless and 
unquiet spirit are not there to disturb 


its sanctity.” ,. ,. , 


THE PRESENT SoutH. By Edgar Gard- 
ner Murray. The Macmillan Co., 
New York; price $1.50 net. A dis- 
cussion of certain of the educational, 
industrial and political issues in the 
Southern States. 

Here, in the shade of the Colorado 
cottonwoods, it is hardly fair to expect 
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to obtain an unbiased opinion of this 
book. Reading Mr. Murray’s temper- 
ate and logical statement of the prob- 
lems, for her treatment of which the 
South has been so frantically assailed, 
it is only natural that the attitude of 
the press, in speaking of Colorado’s 
labor troubles, should be a strong fac- 
tor in winning the reader over to the 
author’s side. As he says, “ The North, 
as the North, is, in the affairs of the 
South, a meddler pure and simple.” 
The same is true of the North in its 
talk about the West—‘in a temper 
reflecting a Pharisaism which is the 
very soul of sectionalism.” 

The awful responsibilities of the war- 
stricken South should have awakened 
a kinder feeling than the Nation has 
ever shown; the problem of the negro 
is one to appal the statesman. The 
writer of this article, when a child, 
was once treated to a haircut at the 
hands of a negro named Rainey, then 
«a barber in Bermuda. A few years 
later the same man made a wonderful 
speech in Congress, when a member 
from South Carolina, and again became 
lost to sight. It was hard to know 
what to do with these men, but the 
South has tried to do right. Our 
national troubles in the last twenty 
years have been in the North. Race 
prejudice is more bitter in Massachu- 
setts than in Georgia. 

Education, child labor, the status of 
the negro, the lifting of the illiterate 
whites—these are discussed by Mr. 
Murray in “The Present South” with 
the utmost frankness and it is hard to 
believe that his work can fail to be a 
benefit to the South. No man should 
judge the South or the West before 
reading the “other side” of the ques- 
tion. 

“The Present South ” was published 
in March, 1904, and re-printed within 
sixty days—a fact speaking well for its 
reception. 


— 


WHEN last we met Otto Rudert at 
his place of business in Rock Island, 
Ills. he was engaged in perfecting 
plans for an extensive fishing trip into 
Canada, where he has had much capi- 
tal sport with rod and line in past 
years. 




















A TALK ON RIFLES. 





SECOND PAPER. 

While the .32-40 Winchester High 
Power is, in my opinion, the best all- 
around rifle on the market, the cart- 
ridges cost rather too much to allow 
of much target practice. When one 
wishes to hunt small game—especially 
in settled districts—the .32-40 will be 
found rather heavier than necessary, 
and, as it is not always convenient to 
prepare your own short-range loads, 
nothing is left one but to use the .32-40 
factory short-range load, and this 
costs the same as the regular cartridge. 
I do not think much of the shape of the 
factory short-range bullet, as the 
point is too long for the bearing; still, 
I have not used this load, but know 
that the Ideal Mfg. Co.’s bullet No. 
31,952 from Perfection mould (either 
75 or 100 grs.) will give a better target. 

To sum the whole matter up: There 
is no use using a heavy rifle and bulky 
cartridge where the shooting is to be 
mostly at small game and short-range 
target practice. When the rifleman 
reloads his own shells, or does not 
mind paying a rather high price for 
cartridges, I still maintain that the 
.32-40 is the best size for all purposes. 

I will now outline a combination 
which I think is very good and which 
ought to prove very popular. This 


- combination is as follows: Model 1892 


Winchester .take-down style, 24-inch 
octagon barrel, full magazine, cleaning 
rod in stock; Lyman bead front sight 
and No. 1 combination rear sight; rifle 
butt plate. Barrel to be of nickel steel, 
so as to stand the high-power load; 





calibre .25-20, with either a twist of 1 
turn in 8 inches or 1 turn in 14 inches. 
The 14-inch twist is best if you wish to 
use both the high-power smokeless and 
regular black and smokeless factory 
loads. If you wish to use the high- 
power load only, the 8-inch twist is 
preferable. The 8-inch twist is the 
Winchester .25-36 standard, while the 
14-inch twist is the Winchester .25-20 
standard for both repeating and single- 
shot rifles. The arm as above outlined 
would of course have to be made to 
special order. As the calibres of the 
25-20 and .25-35 Winchester are the 
same, and as the barrels are the same 
size outside, the Model ’92 .25-20 can 
be furnished with either an 8-inch or 
14-inch twist, as desired, and in nickel 
steel. The ordinary steel (as put in 
the regular .25-20 gun) would not of 
course stand the pressure developed by 
high-power smokeless powder. I sug- 
gest this rifle to those desiring some- 
thing special and superior to others of 
the same model and calibre. As there 
is no high-power cartridge manufac- 
tured for the .25-20, the rifleman would 
of course have to load his own ammu- 
nition—being careful to commence 
with a light load and build up a safe 
and accurate cartridge. Always bear 
in mind that it is dangerous to experi- 
ment with high-power smokeless pow- 
der. If undecided as to the charge, it 
is safest to correspond with the pow- 
der manufacturers. By reloading, the 
following loads can be used in the 
.25-20 with 8-inch or 14-inch twist: 
High-power smokeless powder and 
either full metal patched or soft-point 
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86-gr. bullets, or 75 or 86-gr. hollow- 
point metal patched. 

In the rifle with 8-in. twist, the fac- 
tory cartridge with 17 grs. black or 
same bulk of smokeless powder and 
plain lead bullet may not work so well, 
owing to the soft bullet not holding 
and following the quick twist; but, by 
reloading, the rifleman can temper the 
bullets and so proportion the powder 
charge as to get good results. This is 
done satisfactorily in the .25-36, which 
_ is practically the same—differing from 
this special rifle only in the length of 
shell and charge. Procure an Ideal 
adjustable mould for bullet No. 25,720 
(which will cast bullets from 46 to 96 
grs., increasing by 10 grs., and thus, 
allowing a choice of six bullets— 
which variety should satisfy any one). 
This No. 25,720 series of bullets have 
the standard short point, which allows 
the use of the 46-gr. bullet without any 
tendency to tip, as would be the case 
with a light bullet having a long point 
and short bearing—for instance, like 
the .32-40 factory short-range, having a 
long point and only one groove. 

For the .25-20, either a Winchester 
lever tool, an Ideal No. 4 or Ideal No. 3 
can be used. If the Perfection adjusta- 
ble mould is to be used, .it will be 
cheapest to purchase a Winchester tool 
without mould; or, if you wish to use 
an Express bullet, purchase the No. 4 
with this style of mould attached. I 
do not see any advantage in using the 
No. 3 Ideal tool for the .25-20 with 
above bullets. If it is desired to use 
bullets with different shape points, 
then this No. 3 Special Tool might be 
used. To my mind, it is not practical 
to seat the bullet below the muzzle; it 
is best to let the bullet project the 
standard length, and, for this reason, I 
recommend the use of tools with stand- 
ard chambers. I possess and use sev- 
eral tools of both styles. Another 
thing. Do not load up a variety of 
ammunition at one time, as it is liable 
to get mixed, and, in making tests for 
accuracy, ete. the blame cannot be 
rightly placed when inaccurate shoot- 
ing occurs. Try to perfect a good load 
and keep a quantity always loaded. 
Or, if you must have different loads, 
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keep them all labelled and apart from 
the standard cartridges. 

Should the .25-20 with 14-inch twist 
be used, the factory ammunition (both 
black and smokeless) gives a good tar- 
get; whereas, the special high-power 
load must be loaded by the individual. 
In fact, this rifle, with 14-inch twist, is 
the same as the standard Model ’92, 
differing only in that the barrel is of 
nickel steel. The following are the 
regular factory loads adapted to the 
14-inch twist, and some of them I think 
will work all right with the 8-inch 
twist: 17 grs. black powder and 86-gr. 
lead bullet; 17 grs. black powder and 
86-gr. full metal patched, soft point, 
or 75-gr. hollow point;.smokeless pow- 
der and any of the above bullets— 
namely, lead or copper patched. 

The Winchester Special High Veloc- 
ity .25-20 cartridge has just been 
brought out. This cartridge is loaded 
with special smokeless powder and 
soft point metal patched bullet. The 
standard Model ’92 Winchester will 
handle all of these loads successfully 
and the variety will no doubt satisfy 
the average rifleman; but for those 
who, like myself, are fond of experi- 
menting, I am sure much pleasure will 
be derived from the same style of rifle, 
with the addition of the special nickel 
steel barrel—allowing the use of an 
up-to-date high-power cartridge. I 
would like to hear from any one who 
may experiment with a rifle of, this 
description. R. A. MORRISETTE. 

Richmond, Va. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 











CHARLES H. Morrison has_ been 
elected president of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) gun club in place of W. T. Nash, 
who has resigned. 

* * * 

At Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 4, the 
Pigeon Wing trophy was defended by 
Wm. Clayton against Ed O’Brien of 
Florence, Kans., by a score of 97 to 95. 
The winner was challenged by Alex. 
Mermod. 

* * * 

AT the recent shoot of the Denver 
(Colo.) trap club, a new world’s record 
from the 22-yd. mark was established 
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—Fred Gilbert breaking 83 straight. 
He also won high average for the 
entire shoot of 4 days. 

* * * 

Tue Illinois and Indiana circuit of 
tournaments as so far announced are 
as follows: Litchfield, Ills. Sept. 6 
and 7; Chicago Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion, Sept. 9, 10 and 11; Jacksonville, 
Ills. Sept. 13 and 14; Springfield, 
Ills, Sept. 15 and 16; Lincoln, IIls., 
Sept. 20 and 21; Homer, Ills., Sept. 27 
and 28; Crawford, Ind., Oct. 4 and 5. 

* * * 


of the shooter a board is pulled back 
and a “bird” liberated. Owing to the 
size of the target the rise is 40 yds. 
Those who have tried it pronounce it 
lots of fun and the nearest approach 
to live pigeons that has ever been 
tried. 


* * * 


From July 30 to Aug. 4 at Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, Fred Gilbert made a most 
phenomenal score at flying targets— 
breaking 392 straight, which is proba- 
bly the best record ever made. The 





Our photo depicts 
E. B. Shogren, secre- 
tary of the Chicago 
Trapshooters’ Asso- 
ciation. The photo was 
taken at one of the 
association’s shoots at 








Watson’s Park. Mr. 
Shogren is one of the best shots in 
the association—his scores averaging 
90 per cent. 

* * * 

Oscar Buevins of Oconto, Neb., 
holder of the Grand Western Handi- 
cap Cup, has been challenged by W. 
Clayton of Kansas City. Mr. Clayton 
has made two unsuccessful attempts 
to win this trophy from John Garrett 
and thinks he now has a better chance. 

* * * 


THe Grand Crescent Gun Club’s 
weekly shoot Aug. 7 was not remark- 
able for high scores owing to the high 
wind. In the distance handicap Deal 
was high with 22. Mr. Curtiss, the 
secretary, who has recently returned 
from his vacation, was present. 

7 * * 


THE Kenton, Ohio, Gun Club an- 
nounces a tournament at that place 
beginning Sept. 5. The programme 
consists of 200 targets with $20 
entrance money. The tournament will 
be strictly amateur. Programme of 
K. P. Johnson, Sec. 


* * ” 


COLORED toy balloons have been used 
by New Jersey trap shooters, the new 
target furnishing much sport. Three 
holes are dug about 5 yds. apart and 
covered with a loose board in which 
the balloons are placed. On the call 

















targets were thrown 55 yds. with a 
good stiff wind blowing. 
em * * 


THE Chicago Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion tournament held at Watson’s 
Park, Aug. 7, was not well attended 
owing to several nearby clubs having 
special events on and some of the 
members being absent at the Indians’ 
shoot. A strong wind made good 
scores difficult. Eight events at 15 
targets each was the programme. 
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First average was won by Hinesberg 
with 101 out of 120; E. B. Shogren won 
second and A. E. Rupel third with 99 
and 98 respectively. As the short pro- 
gramme seems to be popular with 
some of the shooters, another like 
event will be held in the near future. 
* * * 

TueE Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, held at Grand Forks, N. D., July 
27 and 28, was a grand success, being 
attended by shooters from every part 
of the country. The grounds of the 
Grand Forks gun club, situated just at 
the city limits, are the most modern in 
the Northwest. The programme con- 
sisted of 9 events each day—140 tar- 
gets per man. One special event open 
to manufacturers’ agents only, was at 
50 targets—25 each day. The prize 
was an automatic revolver, presented 
by the Ferguson Sporting Goods Co. 
The event resulted in a tie between B. 
O. Seymour and C. W. Budd with 47 
out of 50. In the shoot-off at 25 tar- 
gets Seymour broke straight’ to 
Budd’s 22. High average among the 
amateurs was won by D. C. Rand with 
258 out of 280. F. H. Sprague and J. 
H. Stair were second and third with 
252 and 246 respectively. 

* x * 


Tur big Winnipeg, Man., shoot at 
the Dominion Exhibition held Aug. 1 
and 2 was a great success. Shooters 
from all over the country were at hand 
on the opening day and some of the 
most expert shots participated. The 
tournament was held at the grounds 
of the Fort Garry Gun Club. All 
events were at 15 targets, excepting the 
Parker competition and the Dominion 
championship. In the former 50 tar- 
gets were shot at and 20 in the latter. 
The principal event of the first day was 
for the challenge cup, donated by the 
Robin Hood Powder Co. and the Ama- 
teur Championship of the Dominion of 
Canada. The event was won by F. G. 
Simpson of Winnipeg, Man., with a 
score of 47 out of a possible 50.. Mr. 
Simpson has won the trophy 5 times 
and 3 times in succession, thereby 
entitling him to permanent possession. 
He has decided, however, to donate it 
to the association as a championship 
challenge trophy. The event for the 
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Parker gun was most exciting, being 
won by C. H. Parker after 3 had 
tied for first place. The International 
team shoot was won by the Americans 
with a score of 195 to 186. Rolla 
Heikes won high average for the 2 
days with 289 out of 310. The inter- 
national individual championship was 
won by Graham of Sault Ste. Marie. 
* x * 

THE Bristol, Virginia, Gun Club is 
making preparation to retain the Vir- 
ginia State trophy, a handsome silver 
cup, which it won over all clubs par- 
ticipating in the annual shoot at 
Lynchburg last September. The team 
which this club has just designated to 
defend the cup is composed of the fol- 
lowing crack shots of the club: Ed- 
ward K. Bachman, A. M. Hatcher, C. 
C. English, Joseph Berry, Dr. Samuel 
Rhea. These are the men who won 
the cup in last year’s shoot, and they 
will be in Richmond on Sept. 5, when 
the 1904 shoot begins. 

* * * 


AT Vallejo, Calif., 75 of the best 
shots of the State participated in the 
tournament held under the auspices of 
the Vallejo Gun Club. The principal 
event was the shoot for a trophy which 
must be won twice out of three times 
to become the property of the winners. 
It was won by the Union Gun Club of 
San Francisco by 10 points. There 
were a number of individual matches 
and Holling of Dixon, was high gun at 
the close of the day’s sport. 

* * * 

Owinea to the absence of a large 
number of members on their annual 
vacations the attendance at the vari- 
ous club shoots held at Watson’s Park, 
Chicago, has been somewhat limited of 
late. A full quota is looked for again 
beginning with September. 


A VALUABLE HANDBOOK. 








“The Rifleman’s Handbook” is the 
title of an illustrated pamphlet lately 
issued by the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co., New York. It is intended to serve 
as a primer for military riflemen who 
desire to become proficient in the care 
and handling of the regular service 
arm, which should be the purpose of 
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each and every man in the U. §S. 
Army or the National Guard. Argu- 
ing from England’s late experience in 
South Africa, Lieut. Gen. Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton stated to the War Commission 
of Great Britain: “We want an army 
composed of men, each of whom can be 
trusted to make the fullest possible use 
of the finest and most delicately 
adjusted rifle that can be made.” 
President Roosevelt couched the same 
view in different language, as follows: 
“You may put a uniform on a man and 
a rifle in his hand and then drill him, 
but if you do not educate him how to 
shoot that rifle, and shoot to hit the 
object, another man can come along 


more, with each individual soldier safe- 
guarding himself as best he may, while 
doing all he can toward making the 
enemy’s position a hell on earth. In 
such conflicts the best riflemen win. 

In according “ The Rifleman’s Hand- 
book” his heartiest approval and 
good wishes, John F. Guilfoyle, Inspec- 
tor of Small Arms Practice, U. 8. Army, 
says: “It will be an excellent supple- 
ment to the firing regulations, arid wiil 
tend to stimulate interest in that 
important accomplishment, ‘how to 
shoot.” The author, J. G. Ewing, in 
his work as assistant general inspector 
of small arms practice, Delaware 
National Guard, learned the need of 








SOME MEMBERS OF THE GRAND CRESCENT GUN CLUB. 


Amateur photo by E. B. SHoGREN. 





(Chicago). 





with a club and put him out of busi- 
ness.” The invention of smokeless 
powder and modern high power rifles 
has worked disaster to old-time mili- 
tary traditions and tactics. ‘The “ irre- 
sistible impact of massed forces” is 
now as impossible as a cavalry charge 
across open ground. Sabre and _ re- 
volver are valueless equipment, save, 
possibly, for scouting parties at night 
upon debatable ground. Battles are lost 
and won at distances where “ the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting ” 
never reach the ears of the opposing 
army. Sharpshooting at 2,000 and 
3,000 yards! The land battles of 
today are practically that and nothing 


just such a book of instruction as he 
has now provided, practical in its every 
line, and with each chapter followed by 
a terse summary of its contents. It 
will be found interesting and instruc- 
tive, whether the reader looks upon 
rifle practice as an important part of 
his regular training or, as in the case 
of the ordinary sportsman, merely as a 
pleasurable amusement. 
te 

At Union Hill, N. J., during the great 
National Schuetzen-fest, Dr. W. D. 
Hudson, shooting a new Remington- 
Schuetzen rifle, won the King Event— 
breaking the former record by 20 
points. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY. 


Mr. Squibbs had taken to bicycling to reduce 
his girth, When Maria began to make little 
sarcastic remarks, he felt it was time to take to 
automobiling or aerial navigation or something 
equally heroic. 

“There is an excursion to Topeka tomor- 
row,” announced his wife, one day, as he helped 
her to the roast at dinner. 

“Yes ?” asked Mr. Squibbs with meek suspi- 
cion. He felt certain Maria had made up her 
mind to something that would prove uncom- 
fortable for one of his home-loving, conserva- 
tive nature. Maria had such a distressing 
activity of mind! 

“ Yes,” said Maria, beaming with wifely de- 
votion; “ you need an outing. You must make 
use of the cheap rates.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Mr. Squibbs uneasily. He hated 
excursions. Excursionists always sat or stood 
on him all the way. It was a long way to 
Topeka. 

“And you can take your wheel along and 
run out to Delia’s. It’s only 10 miles—a lovely 
spin. You can surprise Delia and she'll get you 
up one of her famous suppers. It will be a 
splendid trip!” And Maria clapped her hands 
in her pretty, enthusiastic way. 

Mr. Squibbs brightened. It did not look so 
bad—from Maria’s viewpoint; besides, it 
would be cruel to disappoint her, now that she 
had thought it all out. Then one did not get 
half-fare opportunities to see a favorite sister 
every day. 

At 4 the next morning Maria called him and 
presented his knickerbockers, bicycling hose, 
etc. 

“Oh, dear! ” sighed Mr. Squibbs, sitting up 
sleepily and tugging at his night-cap strings. 
“Can’t I wear my business suit? I’ll feel like 
a fool in those things on the train. I can’t rise 
up and tell the excursionists that my wheel is 
in the baggage car and that I mean to take a 
spin out from Topeka, and —” 

“ After I sat up last night to mend your 
knickerbockers!” There was a little hurt note 
in Maria’s voice—as though he had failed in 
husbandly appreciation—that made Mr. Squibbs 
dive resignedly into the abbreviated trousers. 
“‘I—trust nobody will suspect that I am Mayor 
of Watsonville—in this undignified layout!” 
he muttered. 

“No one will ever suspect you,” said Maria 
sweetly. 

Mr. Squibbs gulped his coffee, mounted his 
wheel, and scorched for the train. Maria stood 
in the door, screaming admonitions to hurry or 
he’d miss the train, and to ask Delia for —. 
Mr. Squibbs found half of Watsonville at the 
depot to witness his perspiring arrival. He 
was in time. The train was an hour late. 
Mr. Squibbs had observed on other occasions 
that trains are creatures of inexplicable, para- 
doxical habits. 

The excursion train arrived in Topeka at 
noon. Mr. Squibbs sought out an European 
café. Maria always advised economy. He quite 
lost his appetite trying to figure out a ménu 
that would give him the maximum of eatables 
for the minimum of expenditure. He vowed 
mext time he would order a straight 25-cent 
dinner and trust to luck for the financial and 
gustatory results. Maria had told him to call 
on certain of their Capital friends, but he 
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hadn’t the courage to present himself in knick- 
erbockers. He certainly wanted to call on his 
friend, the Governor, and discuss the probabili- 
ties of resubmission and the populistic indica- 
tions, but, remembering his clothes, he seques- 
trated himself all afternoon in a pool room. 

It was a torrid, thirsty afternoon, and Mr. 
Squibbs was horrified to find himself the prey 
of most unnatural and unlawful appetites for 
the Mayor of a prohibition town. It was the 
fault of his clothes. He had never before real- 
ized so forcibly that a man’s moral degeneracy 
might be directly attributable to his attire, 
His embarrassment and discomfort increased, 
the longer he segregated himself from his 
wheel; so, as soon as the day cooled toward 
evening, he united himself to that method of 
locomotion and wheeled out of the city. For 5 
miles he spun along right merrily; then he 
began to observe a stretch of deep, cloying 
sand; he had never noticed this road so par- 
ticularly before—probably because he had never 
wheeled to Delia’s before. He was constrained 
to dismount and trundle his wheel. As he 
puffed along, he comforted his soul with visions 
of the famous supper Delia would get up for 
him—Delia being noted for her short-order 
feasts. It was quite night when the weary 
Mayor of Watsonville opened a gate which in- 
stinct told him must be Delia’s. The house was 
dolefully, dismally dark! No light! No doubt 
his relatives were spending the evening at a 
neighbor’s. He was starved. He could not— 
would not—return to the city. He tried the 
doors and windows—all locked! 

At length he forced a kitchen window and 
hoisted himself into the dense inner darkness. 
He searched his pockets for matches—not one! 
Maria had such a confoundedly careful habit 
of emptying his pockets when she closeted his 
clothes to prevent fires. Where did Delia keep 
her matches? In some tin contraption on the 
wall, perhaps—but where? Mr. Squibbs struck 
out boldly in the exploration of his dark con- 
tinent and came down ingloriously over a stool. 
While he was down, he sat still and applied 
his mind strenuously to the situation (and his 
hands soothingly to his shins). A match box 
(if there was one) would hang on the wall 
and—logically—near the range; but Delia was 
the most illogical of women. Involving as it 
did a woman’s whims, the proposition was be- 
yond the realms of pure reason. Mr. Squibbs 
made a careful examination of the walls. He 
ran his hand over every reachable space—but 
no match box! It was remarkable the number 
of articles he found suspended on Delia’s 
kitchen walls—tin things that rattled down 
noisily; raspy things that scratched his palms; 
heavy things that came down at a touch upon 
his head. The tintinnabulation of falling tins 
reverberated through the house, unnecessarily 
loud. 

It suddenly flashed over Mr. Squibbs that if 
his relatives should return and hear the com- 
motion in their kitchen, they might take him 
for a burglar. Suppose this were not Delia’s 
at all! Suppose he should awaken some hired 
man probably sleeping at the stables! Mr. 
Squibbs perspired. He resolved to go outside 
and sit on the ground till somebody came. In 
his hasty progress toward the window, he 
knocked down a tin boiler that banged on the 
range, bounced off to roll around on the floor, 
striking stray buckets and pans. He ran 
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Experienced marksmen prefer 


D sie Cartridges 


; y if ” Loaded with SEMI-SMOKELESS 
XY, ii, POWDER. ‘They are unexcelled for 
{ ALL SORTS OF SHOOTING. They are 


free from smoke, absolutely uniform, and 
will not clog up the barrel or acticn of your rifle. 


Peters Loaded Shells 


are what you need for trap shooting or your next hunting trip. 
Don’t continue using inferior ammunition when the best can be had 
at the same price. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW YORK: { 7° chemibers St. CINCINNATI, 0., U, S. A. 











No. 4 
List $100.00 





Warranted superior to any other make costing $25.00 more. Send for Art Catalogue and 
Special Prices on 16 grades guns, $17.75 to $300.00. 


ITHAGA GUN CO., . : ITHACA, N. Y. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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gainst a table; felt over its surface. Joy! a 
lamp and matches! Mr. Squibbs struck a 
match and lighted up the havoc he had wrought. 
It didn’t look like Delia’s kitchen—but then he 
had never seen it so arranged before. Lamp 
in hand, he strode into another room in search 
of clews. He found a family album and ex- 
amined it feverishly. Ah, ha! there was a 
photograph of Délia and Sam in their wedding 
clothes. On the next page, his own amiable 
countenance smiled at him. Much relieved, he 
returned to the kitchen. He would satisfy the 
pangs of hunger—indeed he would! In the 
pantry he found Delia’s delicacies: he arranged 
them on the kitchen table, drew up his chair, 
and heaved a sigh of fond anticipation. What 
a glorious supper! He lifted a chicken wing to 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


Mr. Squibbs did not respond; he couldn’t get 
his lips moistened sufficiently. The mob waited 
only a minute, then sent another warning bullet 
into the ceiling. ‘Come out or we'll burn you 
out!” cried a voice. 

“ Who—who are you?” 
(Not even Maria 
voice. ) 

“A posse commy tatty!” 

Mr. Squibbs had never met the affair before, 
but he inferred from the circumstances that it 
was something legal and unexpected. 

“Come out!” “Surrender!” We've got 
you! ” the encircling voices cried. 

Mr. Squibbs came out. 

“Throw up your hands and step out by that 
lantern! ” 


queried Mr. Squibbs. 
would have recognized that 








‘*He drew up his chair— anticipating a glorious supper.”’ 








The 
whispers 


*Psss! psss! psss!’ 
vibrant with 


his lips, but paused. 
night outside seemed 
and catlike footfalls. 

Bane! A bullet sang above his head and 
crashed into the ceiling. Instinctively Mr. 
Squibbs blew out the light and dived under the 
table. If his relatives had returned, they were 
giving him a cordial welcome—very! But no, 
it could not be them; for they would have rec- 
ognized him through the window. Mr. Squibks 
hugged the floor and waited; there really 
seemed nothing else to do. The whispers oui- 
side swelled to hoarse murmurs. It must be a 
mob. 

“Surrender! we've got 
some one shouted to him. 


you surrounded! ” 


Mr. Squibbs did as directed. When the mob 
saw that their prize was unarmed, they fell on 
him and bound him with halters and baling 
wire. Mr. Squibbs had every reason to believe 
his captors were neighboring farmers. 

“This is a horrible mistake,” he protested; 
““T am Mr. Squibbs, Mayor of Watsonville, and 
a dealer in hardware.” 

“We'll give you a chance to wear some of 
your hardware in the pen,” said a facetious one. 
The posse chuckled. 

“He’s murdered some poor wheelman and 
taken his clothes,” suggested one. 

“He looks desprit.”’ 

“ He’s a hard mug on ’im.” 

** Search him! ” 
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ae from Stevens Rifles, Pistols and 
Shotguns rises aloft in all quarters of the 
globe, thus indicating the wile-spread popularity 
of this sterling make of firearms. Sportsmen the 
world over attest to the superior features of our 
products by using and endorsing them, which is 
the best possible tribute to the arms that are 
Guaranteed for Quality 
since 1864. 


We manufacture a varied and extensive line or 


Rifles, Pistols, 
Shotguns. 


Ask your dealer, and insist upon the “Stevens.” 
If you cannot obtain them, kindly let us know, 
and we will ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. Illustrated catalogue mailed upon 
receipt of two 2-cent stamps to pay postage. It is 
replete with information about the sportof shoot- 
ing, and appeals to every person interested in 
this popular pastime. 





zie in four colors, which will be sent to any 





| We have just issued a very ingenious puz- 


address on request. Address “‘ Puzzle Dept.’’ 








J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. P.0. Box 5680, “== R54" 
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At THE 


764 shooters took part in the main 
events. 137 divided the purses. 
65 winners shot 


DuPont Smokeless 


and: won ; 


e- 2 
@Ooeooooooouuruvvwvv”""”,.”--~. 


$2,315.15. 


SFSSSSPOSSSHOSSSPSSSOHOSH SH GSCHSOSHHEOSSOEH > 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” wheo ‘titing advertisers. 
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Grand American 7” 
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SPORTS 


“TI protest against this indignity—I most 
emphatically protest! ” said Mr. Squibbs. 

“Talks like an ex bank cashier.” 

“Looks like the bunco man sent up from 
Wichita.” 

“That’s right! ” 

Just then a wagon drove into the yard and a 
voice—Sam’s—enquired: ‘“ What does all this 
pow-wow mean?” 

“Twenty convicts escaped 
tiary —” 

—‘ we’ve caught one —” 

—‘“burglarizing your house —” 

—“saw him from the road —” 

—‘knew you were at meeting —” 

—‘ terrible fight —” 

— desprit character.” 

The householder advanced through the eX: 
cited, babbling crowd and inspected the captive. 

“ Squibbs!”’ he gasped. 

“Yes,” explained Mr. Squibbs with dignity; 
“Maria thought I might surprise you—by a 
visit, unannounced. Yes, surprise you—and 
Delia.” Ray McINTYRE KING. 
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GUN BELOW THE ELBOW. 


Some of the Canadian gun clubs are advocat- 
ing the old position at the traps of “ gun below 
the elbow ” for target shooting—a custom which 
should meet the approval of many of our shoot- 
ing amateurs. It cannot ke gainsaid that the 
present position of gun glued to the shoulder 
is far from graceful and of little value for field 
shooting. Gun clubs might try this rule occa- 


—— — 


STEVENS IDEAL” N2.044,% 


sionally in the regular weekly shoots as a nov- 
elty, and the shooting will be just as rapid and 
quite as many targets will be thrown as under 
the present style. Very few of our trap shoot- 
ers to-day, says Will K. Park in Sporting Life, 
keep their gun free from the shoulder when 
calling Pull. Some of the experts place the 
gun to the shoulder, fit their eye to the rib and 
then lower the butt an inch or two, call Pull 
and throw the gun in position, at the same time 
starting for the target which has by this time 
left the trap. In live-pigeon shooting the gun 
is kept free from the shoulder oftener than in 
target shooting, so a better view can be had 
of the five traps. Another novelty to most clubs 
is the use of the second barrel. A few years 
ago some tournament programs had a few 
events in which the use of both barrels was 
allowed—a break with the second barrel count- 
ing one-half. This rule, however, never became 
popular, as it cut the money places smaller— 
15, 14%, 14 and 13% taking the purse when 
four moneys were made—and also encouraged 
too much “ dropping for place” (a trick which 
was much indulged in at that time). It might 
be well for gun clubs to work in an event now 
and then with guns below the elbow and use 
both barrels with a value of one-half for a sec- 
ond-barrel break. 
a 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


One of the handsomest and most complete 
catalogues we have seen is that issued by 
Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah. This firm 


AFIELD. 


always uses an original cover design, and the one 
on the current issue is an especially attractive 
one. The catalogue lists a complete line of fire- 
arms, ammunition, fishing tackle, baseball and 
athletic goods, campers’ supplies, photographic 
goods, etc., at very attractive prices. Mention 
Sports AFIELD and send for one today. 
¥* * * 

On another page of this issue will be found 
the advertisement of Geo. F. Webber, relative 
to the Webber hand-knit hunting jacket. They 
are strictly hand made, all wool and seamless, 
are close fitting, warm and comfortable. 
Webber jacket is designed for duck and trap- 
shooters, but is equally serviceable for all out- 
door purposes. They are made in dead grass 
and Oxford grey colors, with one made specially 
for deer hunting in a scarlet color, thus mini- 
mizing the chances of being mistaken for a deer. 
Write for catalogue. Address Geo. F. Webber, 
Station A, Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

We illustrate herewith the new Ideal rifle, 
No. 0444%4—English Model—just placed on the 
market by the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The new arm is made 
on similar lines to the Stevens Ideal Rifle No. 
441%, with drop forged frame and new sliding 
breechlock action, but has a tapered barrel, 
military pattern, rubber shotgun butt, and is 
especially desirable for hunting purposes. In 
weight, the rim-fire will be 5% pounds—just 
between the Favorite and Ideal No. 44. It is 
made for all standard sizes of ammunition; is 
fitted with bead front and sporting rear sights, 
and lists at $12.00. 


As to the manner in which Gillette’s Supple- 
mental Chamber, which is designed to enable 
one to use different calibre cartridges in the 
same rifle, thereby effecting great economy in 
the cost of ammunition, is being received by 
sportsmen, the following leiter will speak for 
itself: Mont Alto, Pa., Nov. 18, 1903. 
Supplemental Chamber Co., Drain, Oregon. 

Gentlemen: Received my Chamber this fore- 
noon. I tried it at once and it fits like a glove. 
I fired a dozen shots into an 1%-inch bulls-eye 
at 50 yards and found it perfectly accurate. 
I could put the shots just where I wanted them 
—it worked like a charm. Sub-calibre shel} 
came out very easy. I am thoroughly pleased 
with it, and if there is anything I can do in 
this section to introduce your Chamber, let 
me know. Sincerely yours, 

W. T. MARSHBANE. 


A TRACER. 





Mr. D. A. PLUMMER: 

Dear Sir: We wish to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter enclosing 10 cts. for a DuPont 1905 
calendar. However, you failed to tell us where 
to address you, and we trust you will enable 
us to “deliver the goods” by sending your full 
address. E. I. DuPont ComMPany, 

Bureau of Advertising, Wilmington, Del. 
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